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COMPENSATION. 


The universe pays every man in his own coin; if 
you smile, it smiles upon you in return; if you frown, 
you will be frowned at; if you sing, you will be in- 
vited into gay company; if you think, you will be en- 
tertained by thinkers; and if you love the world and 
earnestly seek for the good that is therein, you will 
be surrounded by loving friends, and nature will 
pour into your lap the treasures of the earth. Cen- 
sure, criticise and hate, and you will be censured, criti- 
cised and hated by your fellow men. 

Every seed brings forth after its kind. Mistrust be- 
gets mistrust, and confidence begets confidence, kind- 
ness begets kindness, love begets love. Resist and 
you will be resisted. To meet the aggressive assault, 
every entity rises up rigid and impenetrable—while 
yonder mountain of granite melts and floats away 
on the bosom of the river of love—N. W. Zimmer- 
man. 











National Association Memberships. 
While the by-laws of the National Independent Telephone 
Association are reasonably clear, there seems to be a mis- 
This 


membership paragraph should be worded in so plain a man- 


understanding as to what constitutes membership. 


ner that any one reading it will know fully what it covers. 
TELEPHONY believes that at the next convention the mem- 
bers should amend Section 1, Article 8, which now reads: 

“Section 1. 


confined to companies engaged in the operation of an inde- 
pendently owned and managed telephone company.” 


The amendment should read substantially as follows: 
“Whenever such company ceases to be an independently 
owned and managed telephone company, then such com- 
pany shall be considered as having surrendered its mem- 
bership in the association, and every company accepting 
membership in the association does so with this under- 


, 


standing.’ 


The membership in this association shall be ’’ 


We believe telephone men will agree with us, and we 
trust they will use their influence at the convention to have 
this amendment adopted, which will do away with any mis- 


conception or misunderstanding in the future. 





As to Government Ownership. 

In a recent interview in the New York Herald, John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia’s most distinguished merchant, 
and formerly postmaster general of the United States, ex- 
that both 


should be government owned. This, as he stated, was pre- 


pressed the _ belief telegraphs and_ telephones 


cisely what he advocated twenty years ago when he was at 
the head of the post office department. 


“IT want to see the two great servants for the people— 





the post office and the telegraph—reunited,” said Mr. Wana- 
maker, “and the telephone brought in to enhance the value 
of the combination. Public interest, private needs and the 
popular will call for these agencies to protect the great 
postal system of the country. The longer their employment 
is delayed the greater the aggravation and injustice to the 
people and the costlier it will be. The electric current be- 
longs to the people by right and is bound to become their 
servant—not of a class nor of 1-64 part of the population, 
as at present.” 

in this belief, as will be remembered, Postmaster General 
Hitchcock recently concurred in his report to Congress and 
the president. But there is another side of the medal which 
should be considered, and which was pointed out the other 
day by the Chicago Inter-Ocean, when it said, editorially 
among. other things; 

“It is to be hoped that means of ‘effective regulation wilt 
be found without a resort to government ownership. It is 
not politically desirable that the number of civil servants 
be increased by all the telephone and telegraph employes. 
\ve have about enough of them now.” 

And this is but one of the many drawbacks which may 
properly be charged against the ownership by government 


of these two immense industries. 
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No Man Will Ever Perfect Anything 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


A rule is ‘to be respected only until it can be rejected. In an age of progress you 
can never be sure of yesterday's judgment. 

Precedent epitomizes the most accurate information of the past, but cannot guar- 
antee the accuracy of its information. 

If old ways were best, there would be no hope for betterment. 

The earth undergoes alteration every hour and each change has its effect upon 
standard calculations. 

We must constantly challenge the reasoning of our predecessors. The human 
‘a is never one hundred per cent. competent. There are always flaws in the best of 
laws. 

No man will ever perfect anything. 

Today society divides its members into two broad classes. If you are conven-— 
‘tional, cling to the security of the rut, pursue only existing paths and won't think for 
yourself, then you must accept the wage at which we can find your substitute. 

But if you can originate or invent or prospect or found—if you can discover errors 
or improve systems or inspire enthusiasm— it is for you alone to measure your share of 
fame or fortune. 

Hard work of itself does not warrant success. If you labor without intelligence 
you are simply trudging on a treadmill. The number of hours devoted to a task has 
little influence on its value. 

In time, all businesses, trades and callings become so overcrowded that there are 
only gleanings for the majority. 

But there is always a new place unoccupied, an opportunity undeveloped. There 
are yearfuls of innovations stored behind the dawns waiting for adventurous hands to 
drag them forth. 

Walk to your window and look beyond the roofs, toward the open country—there 
-where land and sky seem to end— and then strike out for the spot where you believe 
tthe horizon is fixed. 

Tramp for fifty thousand miles and it will always be the same distance away. 
‘You can never advance so far but what there's just as far to go. Limits do not exist 
except in confidence. 

We have accomplished more astounding results than ten complete outfits of for- 
bears, but this very shrewdness is a menace that constantly threatens us. 

Your intellect can never be off guard; your livelihood may be wiped out of ex- 
istence in a flash. 

If you don’t acquire the habit of forethought—if you aren't adaptable—if you 
‘don’t keep pondering how you can enlarge your vision and greaten your talents— 
‘WATCH OUT! 

Remember, the first dynamo isn’t fifty years old—the first locomotive isn’t a cen- 
tenarian—and already steam and electricity rule the welfare of half the workers of the 
world. 

But over night, one man may with one thought destroy a million miles of rail, 
strip all poles of their wires or junk every engine in use. Entire crafts can be blotted 
out by a brain throb. 

If you know but one thing—if you aren't prepared for a shift to a new quarter— 
whether you are mechanic, or factory owner, or merchant, or specialist, or salesman— 
any tomorrow may find you out at elbows and without recourse or resource. 

Think! 

School tests and tool chests merely equip, they don’t create. 

Education can’t produce leaders—it can only suggest what is already undone by 
recording what has hitherto been accomplished. 

A degree of common sense is a far more vital possession than a diploma. 

The greatest contributions to civilization come from those who are not tram- 
meled by precedent. 

THINK! THINK!! THINKI!! 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 


























Methods of Tree Trimming and Care of Trees After Cutting 


The Public's Prejudice Against Trimming of Trees and How it May be Overcome by Telephone Companies—Trees 
Which Should be Trimmed and Best Methods to Follow in Doing It—Reprinted 
by Courtesy of The Telephone News 


By E. O. Lieghley 


Among the many ways in which the work of our company 
touches upon public opinion, there is none in which it is more 
easy to lose the good will of a community than by trimming 
the trees improperly. Not only the owners of the trees are 
affected, but other owners may refuse to let their trees be 
trimmed after seeing any disfigured. On the other hand, 
many trees have never been pruned and would be greatly im- 


proved in appearance and made less liable to be damaged by 


storms by the judicious removal of long, straggly branches. 
At the same time all dead and dying branches should be re- 
moved, both to improve the appearance of the tree and to pre- 
vent further extension of the decay into the trunk of the tree. 
By doing the trimming properly and pruning the tree instead 
of merely removing those parts which interfere with our 
wires, we can hold the good will of the owner and more easily 
obtain permission to trim all along the line. 

I desire to give full credit to the United States Department 
of Agriculture for much of the information given in this 
article. While preparing it, I carefully studied their bul- 
letins in order to obtain correct information and to select 
that which particularly applies to the work done by our 
company. 

For clearness, the information has been arranged under the 
following headings: 

Heating of wounds. 

The season for pruning. 
Where to make the cut. 
Removing large branches. 
Trimming to clear our wires. 
Guying to trees. 

Cutting poles. 

Second-growth timber from old stumps. 
Forestry in Europe. 

“Tree doctors.” 
Raising trees for posts, etc. 


ASS MOM oOO wD 


A.—HEALING oF WounpDs. 


It is very important that the wounds made in pruning for 
all purposes should heal promptly in order that the exposed 
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Fig. 2.—Where to Cut and How. 


wood may be covered permanently by the new growth which 
forms from the growing tissue immediately under the bark. 
This, creeping in from the edges, as is shown in Fig. 1, will 
in a few years completely cover the exposed wood and pro- 
tect it from decay. 


The activity of the healing process depends upon the char- 
acter and position and the time of year when the wound is 
made rather than upon protective coverings. No artificial 
medium can be applied to the surface of a wound which will 
induce it to heal more quickly. All wounds should be pro- 





Fig. 1.—New Wood Covering Old Wound. 


tected against decay by a thorough coating of lead paint or 
tar. The “metallic brown paint” used on our cross arms i$ 
excellent for this purpose, as it resists the weather for a long 
time and is not very conspicuous. Where it is convenient, the 
paint should not be applied until several days after the cut 
is made in order to permit the wood to dry, so it will absorb 
and retain the paint. 


B.—THE SEASON FOR PRUNING. 


Often the owner of trees will object to their being trimmed 
during the summer. Maple and birch should never be 
trimmed from January to the time when the leaves are full- 
grown in June, as the exposed wood saturated with sweet fer- 
mentable sap is then most subject to decay. They can, how- 
ever, be safely pruned at any time after the leaves are full 
grown. Large limbs particularly should be removed as soom 
as possible after this full leaf growth, as the annual growth 
then begins. Thus the healing process may begin at once 
and continue as long as possible during the season in which 
the cut is made. For the above reason, large branches of the 
apple and pear should be removed about the time they come 
into bloom, which is also the period of the beginning of active 
growth. 

Maples and birches may also be pruned from October to 
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Fig. 3.—Vertical Stems Should Have Been Entirely Removed. 


December without danger of the wounds “bleeding” during 
the following spring. Oaks, sycamores and other trees may 
be pruned from November to March as well as after June. 
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In taking off limbs of considerable size, an undercut should 
always be made first, in order to prevent them from splitting 
off slivers of bark and wood from the trunk when they fall. 

D.—REMovING LARGE BRANCHES. 

When very large limbs are to be removed, first cut off the 
limb at about two feet out from the trunk by an undercut and 
then an overcut. After this the stub can be supported and re- 
moved without slivering the bark. 

The surface of the wound should be brought in line with 
the general outline of the trunk, unless it is a tree in the 
woods where appearance need not be considered, and where 
it is merely necessary to cut closely enough to guard against 
decay. If the cut is a quarter- or half-inch deeper than the 
outline of the trunk, so much the better. It will then heal 
over completely, giving a shapely form to the trunk. No per- 
manent harm will be done to the tree by the severe cutting 
recommended. 


E.—TRIMMING TO CLEAR Our WIREs. 


When a tree is directly under the wires so the top must be 
removed, it is better to cut off the large limbs quite a distance 
below the wires, rather than just two feet below them. Then 
after a year or two when it becomes necessary to retrim, the 
sprouts will merely have to be shortened instead of being en- 
tirely removed every year. 

In this way the top of the tree may always have a bushy 
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Fig. 4.—Tree Insufficiently Trimmed. Trim Trees to Clear Wires During Winter Weather. 


The place where the cut is made and the smoothness of it 
will make a big difference in the future of the tree. The rot- 
spores would readily lodge if the wood were left rough. Also 
decay starts more quickly on a level surface, from which 
water does not easily run off, than on one on which water 
cannot collect. Therefore, vertical stems should be cut at a 
slant of about 45 degrees, and all cuts should be left as smooth 
as possible. They should be finished smooth with a chisel or 
drawknife and then painted. With many species of trees, 
maple in particular, if the cut is made at a little distance from 
the origin of the limb or beyond a fork, the stub which is 
left dies back to the trunk or fork, as shown in Fig. 2. Decay 
follows, and then the real damage begins, for the decay con- 
tinues back in the center of the limb or trunk, the cavity 
catches and holds water which makes it decay more rapidly, 
and in time nothing but the outer shell of the tree remains 
and it finally is broken by a storm. Notice the shade trees 
that you pass, and you will see that most of them show the 
decayed stubs as described. 


C.—WHERE TO MAKE THE CUT. 

The correct way is to cut off a limb close above a fork or 
flush with the trunk of the tree; never leave a stub to decay. 
This rule is closely followed by owners of good apple orchards. 
The exposed wood is completely covered in a year or two, 
without any decay, and all limbs remain solid. 


growth of good appearance instead of the ends of big stunted 
limbs always protruding from the top. In Fig. 3 it would have 
been much better to have removed entirely the central limbs; 





Fig. 5.—How Not to Trim Trees. 
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then the strength would have gone into the side limbs instead 
of continually sprouting up through the wires. Although the 
trimming may have been fairly well done during dry weather 
or before the leaves were on the trees, during or after a 
shower in the summer when the leaves are heavy with the 
water on them, the end of a long limb may bend down and 
rest on the wires, as shown in Fig. 4. 

Of course, for telephone purposes, the best way to “trim” 
a tree is similar to the rule for curing a dog of killing sheep, 
viz., “Cut off its tail just back of the ears!” Trees under our 
lines should be entirely removed whenever permission to do 
so can be obtained. 

Occasionally when the owner will not permit a tree to be 
topped, it is possible to lower the arms and wires, trim off 
the lower branches, and run a low line under the remaining 
limbs. Extra iron pins may be placed in the arm and the 
wires moved away from the trunk. 

It is well to plan the trimming of a tree for several years 
ahead. 

The limbs were cut half 
This was along 


Fig. 5 shows how not to trim. 
through, broken over, and left hanging there. 
a much traveled turnpike just outside of a city, where many 
Brush should be burned, hauled or 


people would see it. 





Fig. 6.—‘‘The Grape Arbor.” 


dragged away. Often a large limb may be used as a sled, the 
other brush piled onto it, the “sled” roped to the rear axle of 
the wagon and dragged down the road to a place where it 
may be burned or piled. This saves lifting all the branches 
and limbs to pile them on a wagon, and will be found to take 
less time and be easier. Never throw the brush over into the 
field, where it will damage the farmer’s temper as well as his 
mowing machines. 

While looking for these illustrations, I found Fig. 6, which 
Eugene Field might have described in his Primer somewhat 
as follows: 

“THE GRAPE ARBOR.” 


“See the Grape Ar-bor! It was made by letting a wild 
grapevine climb over a Bell Telephone Toll Line. Oh see! 
The lit-tle birds have built two nests in the vines above the 


wires! 

“The Trou-ble-man did not dis-turb them. What a kind 
man. The Tel-e-phone Com-pany likes men, but not that kind 
of a man. His place has been filled.” 


F.—GUYING TO TREES. 


Figs. 7 and 8 show the effect of wrapping a guy wire twice 
around a tree; it killed that portion of the tree. The guy wire 
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should go only once around the tree, and blocks of wood 
should be placed between the tree and the wire. It is much 
better to use a tree eyebolt as shown in Fig. 9, as it cannot 





Fig. 7.—Half of This Tree Killed by Guy Wire. 
injure the tree. Insert it just far enough around the tree so 
the strain cannot pull it out. 

At Johnson’s Mill at Cumberland, Md., two guys (from a 
pole and from a smokestack) were attached to lag screws 
driven into the side of a sycamore tree. The wood has now 





Fig. 8.—Closer View of How Guy Wire Was Wrapped. 


grown over them, entirely covering the lags without injuring 
the tree. 
G.—CutTTInG PoLes. 
Every important consideration demands that poles be cut at 
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the season when “the sap is down.” 
the Northeastern states, this period is from about October 1 
to April 1. 

The tree must be thrown where it will not unnecessarily 
injure other trees or crush in its fall young seedlings on which 

















Fig. 9.—Tree Eye Bolt. 


the future of the forest depends. Young trees which are thus 
bent down will spring up straight again if quickly released; 
otherwise they will be killed or permanently injured. There- 
fore, it is very important to dispose of both the trunk and 
the top of each tree as soon as it is cut down. Even the 
branches of the tops, which cannot be used for posts, etc., 
should be cut away enough so as to let the tops -sink close 
to the ground where they will rot as speedily as possible. Dry 





Fig. 10.--Second-Growth Chestnut Poles From One Stump. 


crowns propped clear of the ground by their branches rot 
slowly, burn fiercely, and are very dangerous in case of fire. 


H.—SeEconp-GrowTH TIMBER FROM OLD STUMPS. 


Now that the production of poles and other timber is be- 
coming a serious problem, care should be taken to leave all 
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For chestnut poles, instumps so they will sprout and produce another crop. 


To do this cut the stump as low as possible and slant the top 
so it will shed the water and not rot at once; trim it smooth 
with a few extra strokes of the axe, being careful not to tear 
the bark. A number of sprouts will then spring up around 
the old stump, and if they have plenty of light, some of them 
will make excellent poles. Fig. 10 shows four good poles 
grown from one old stump. Not 50 feet away was another 
clump of four. This view was taken looking out at the edge 
of a large tract of second-growth timber, with poles standing 
in clumps of from one to four. It shows how readily another 
crop may be obtained with very little care. Where small 
groups of trees have been cut down in a field, where there is 
plenty of light and air, it is not unusual to see six or seven 
poles from a stump. And these in turn will produce another 
crop of sprouts when cut. 


I.—ForEsTRY IN EUuROPE. 

Nearly two hundred years before the discovery of America, 
the city of Zurich, in Switzerland, began to make rules for 
the protection and management of a forest which it still owns. 
This now yields an annual return of about eight dollars per 
acre. Except China, all civilized nations care for their forests. 
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Until recently the United States ranked nearly with China in 
this respect. Not only the countries of Europe, but Canada, 
Japan, Australia, Cape of Good Hope and India have excellent 
forest service. 

One plan is to divide the timber tract into 20 parts and cut 
over one part each year. In this way the tract is divided into 
20 sections of all ages of growth from one to 20 years. Great 
care is used to leave every stump in the best condition to 
sprout; thus the tract produces regular crops of firewood and 
small timber. 


J.—“Tree Doctors.” 

Some firms in this country make a business of strengthening 
old trees and repairing trees damaged by sleet or other storms. 
Any one of their men often goes out on long slender limbs to 
trim off the broken branches. The man’s weight is partly sup- 
ported by a rope attached to the back of his safety belt. The 
rope is then passed over a higher limb and down to the ground, 
where it is held by the other men. 

Decayed places and hollow trunks are treated by having 
every portion of the decayed wood removed with chisel and 
mallet. The exposed wood in the cavity is then treated with 
a solution of one pound of copper sulphate in five gallons of 
water, to prevent further decay. After this the cavity is filled 
with concrete or a mixture of one part cement with three 
parts sand, and faced with an even mixture of cement and 
sand. The surface of the cement must be one-half to three- 
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quarters of an inch below the surface of the bark. The cavity 
must be larger inside than at the opening, so the cement will 
hold. 

The bark should be trimmed around the edges of the open- 
ing to expose the growing tissue so it will begin at once, if 
at the proper season, to grow over the cement and conceal it. 


K.—RaAIsING TREES FOR Posts, ETC. 


When trees grow singly, as along fences, the side branches 
are numerous and the trunk short, and usually crooked. When 


Special Features to Make 
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trees grow in a grove, the side branches die for lack of light, 
the tree grows upward, and a long, straight trunk is produced. 

Nearly every farm has some land that is too stony or steep 
to farm, which could be used to advantage for a locust grove 
to supply posts for the farm, and much better posts would be 
produced than those grown along the fences, particularly under 
out lines. Or if the farmer is not so fond of locust trees as 
farmers are in this section of the country, a grove of black 
walnut trees should be planted. These will pay well for the 
investment. 


National Meet Exceptional 


Brief Outline of the Program Which Is Being Prepared for the Annual Convention of the National Association— Par- 
ticular Attention to Conditions Affecting Small Plants—Technical Conferences to 
be Unique and of Particular Value 





R. L. Barry. Walter J. Uhl. 








j W. S. Vivian. 
SOME OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF SERVICE ASSOCIATION, WHICH IS TO PRESIDE OVER TECHNICAL CONFERENCES. 


B. C. Groh. 








The coming convention of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, to be held at the La Salle Hotel, 
in Chicago, on February 18, 19 and 20, promises to be more 
largely attended than any of the previous fifteen meetings 
in the history of the organization. The exhibits will be 
very complete and comprehensive, more rooms having been 
engaged at this early date than ever before. From all parts 
of the manufacturing and selling field word comes to 
TELEPHONY of extensive and elaborate exhibits which are 
being prepared and of special features which are being 
worked up for this occasion. 

The program promises to be better than any which has 
ever been arranged for a similar occasion. It will include 
addresses from some of the biggest and strongest men in 
the industry—men of affairs and of national reputation. 
The details are now being finished and the entire program 
will be published in the February 15 issue of TELEPHONY. 

Briefly outlined, the events will be about as follows: On 
Monday, February 17, the board of directors will meet at 
the offices of the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, in the McCormick Building, Chicago. Tuesday morn- 
ing, the regular meetings of the association as a whole will 
begin. An address of welcome will be given by Carter H. 
Harrison, mayor of Chicago, to which a response will be 
made by some prominent telephone man. This will be 
followed by the annual address of Manford Savage, of 


Champaign, IIl., president of the association, who will then 
appoint the convention committees. 

The entire afternoon and evening (Tuesday) will be 
given up to the exhibits. There will be no sessions of the 
convention and delegates and visitors are urged to take 
every advantage of this exceptional opportunity to look over 
the many interesting displays which will be made on the 
seventeenth floor of the hotel. 

Wednesday, both morning and afternoon, will be devoted to 
the practical and technical conference, which is to be wholly 
in charge of the engineering and traffic committees of the 
Central States Telephone Service Association. R. L. Barry, 
general superintendent of the Tri-State, of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, is chairman of this joint committee, which is 
completing an exceptionally valuable program. Other 
members, as stated last week, are: B. C. Groh, chief en- 
gineer of the Illinois Telephone, of Chicago; H. B. Cran- 
dall, chief engineer of the Inter-State, of Aurora; W. S. 
Vivian, of Grand Rapids, secretary of the Michigan asso- 
ciation; Walter J. Uhl, manager of the Logansport, Ind., 
Home; and J. C. Casey, chief engineer of the Kinloch, of 
St. Louis. 

At previous conventions, particularly in recent years, 
these technical conferences have frequently been relegated 
to a secondary place. This is not to be the case this year. 
The practical side of the industry is to receive the promi- 
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nence it deserves, and the committee in charge is sparing 
no pains to make the two sessions of such interest that no 
one can afford to miss them—or would willingly do so. 

In the main, the questions to be handled are those which 
are of vital interest to the operator of 1,000 telephones, or 
less. It is planned, among other things, to have fifteen 
minute talks given on telephone equipment and apparatus 
in general use in the business, followed by short discussions 
as to their practical application and use. It is believed that 
this feature, which is novel and interesting, will arouse a 
deeper interest in the equipment of a plant and the proper 
handling of it than would be possible any other way. Other 
men, thoroughly qualified to handle their subjects, will give 
instructive talks on various phases of the industry, some 
of which will be illustrated. Transmission, traffic, commer- 
cial questions, etc., will all be taken up in turn, to be fol- 
lowed by open discussion. 

An especial feature will be a talk by one of the biggest 
advertising men of Chicago on judicious advertising. This 
will be adapted to the needs and benefits of the smaller 
companies, and it alone will well repay the close attention 
of every manager in the business. 

On Wednesday evening the banquet is to be held. To 
this the convention committee has given a great deal of 
attention, for the purpose of making it notable among oc- 


casions of its kind. While a most excellent dinner is to be 
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served, the eating is not to be allowed to overshadow the 
entertainment features. Well known speakers on various 
topics, both foreign and germane to the telephone business, 
will enliven the evening, and good music will also add its 
charms. All should arrange to be at the banquet, which 
will be held in one of the special banquet rooms. 

On Thursday, the last day of the convention, the prin- 
cipal addresses will be made and the election of officers will 
take place. The speakers are being carefully selected and 
the topics assigned them will be those which are of the 
highest importance and significance to the industry at this 
time. New conditions have arisen in the telephone field 
which must be dealt with definitely and authoritatively. 
Every speaker at the Thursday sessions will be thoroughly 
familiar with his subject and competent to present it com- 
prehensively. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that this convention 
will: be the greatest in the ‘history of the industry. It is 
urged that every owner or manager of an independently 
owned property, whether large or small, be present. The 
convention, as has been shown, is to deal largely with the 
problems of the small plant, although by no means over- 
looking the big issues which affect the whole industry. It 
will, therefore, be money well expended for every telephone 
man to be present, whethet his property comprises 100 tele- 
phones or 10,000. H 
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Court Holds 99-Year Exclusive Toll Coniuniis Void 


Highest Federal Court in Ohio Rules that United States Telephone Company's Agreements with Local Systems are 
Monopolistic in Tendency and, Therefore, Invalid—Appeal from Decision 
Lies Only to United States Supreme Court 


[Epitor’s Note.—The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the highest federal court in Ohio, has found invalid the 
99-year exclusive toll contracts of the United States (Long 
Distance) Telephone Co., with local operating companies. 
The only appeal from this court lies to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The decision, which is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant its publication in full is given below.] 

During the period prior to 1898, the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. had established a system of long distance telephone 
communication extending over large parts of the states of 
Ohio and Indiana. It also owned and controlled local tele- 
phone exchanges in many cities and villages in this terri- 
tory. The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., by li- 
cense or stock ownership or otherwise, controlled the Cen- 
tral Union, so that the latter, with its local exchanges and 
long distance lines, became allied to, and in a sense a part 
of, the so-called Bell system, extending throughout the 
United States. 

At the same time, there also existed, in the two states 
named, a large number of so-called Independent local tele- 
phone exchanges, often operating a local exchange in direct 
competition with the local exchange of the Central Union, 
at the same place, but not amounting to a completely com- 
peting system, because the Independent local exchanges 
were not generally connected with each other by long 
distance lines, and, hence, could not give their local patrons 
long distance service. 


THe THEN BELL PRACTICE. 


It was the established practise and rule of the Central 
Union not to permit its long distance lines to be used by 
or for the local Independent exchanges, and it thus pro- 
moted its own local business by offering in connection 
therewith long distance service which competitors could 


not give. The bill alleges, and it is now to be taken as 
true, that this conduct and policy of the Central Union 
company was intended for, and was effective toward, un- 
fairly suppressing competition and oppressively establish- 
ing a monopoly in the telephone business. 

In this situation, the United States Telephone Co. was or- 
ganized as an Independent long distance company, for the 
purpose of furnishing long distance service to the Inde- 
pendent exchanges in the two states named and adjacent 
territory. It proceeded to, and did, expend several million 
dollars in the construction of such lines, and, in connec- 
tion with this planning and development, it negotiated and 
made contracts with a large number of Independent lo- 
cal exchanges in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, which con- 
tracts provided for an interchange of business “so that 
a comprehensive and adequate Independent telephone sys- 
tem was thereby created.” 


This Independent system thereupon entered into and 
carried on a general telephone business, competing with 
the Bell System in the territory named and, in about 


1907, it had been so successful that it was furnishing long 
distance service for 800 Independent exchanges, 2,000 Inde- 
pendent stations and 700,000 telephones. 


Bett Potticy CHANGES COMPLETELY. 


Up to the time last named, the Central Union company 
had adhered to its policy of refusing to furnish service 
to Independent exchanges, but, at about that time, it 
abandoned that policy, in whole or in part, and began to 
solicitate an exchange of business with the local Independ- 
ent companies; in other words, the Central Union com- 
pany entered into active competition with the .United 


States company for the long distance business of the In- 
dependent local exchanges. 
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The contracts, above named, between these exchanges 
and the United States company, provided that, for points 
reached by that company, they should give their long distance 
business exclusively to that company and receive long 
distarice business from that company alone; so that this 
new policy of the Central Union company amounted to 
solicitating the Independent exchanges to break their con- 
tracts with the United States company. 

Several Independent exchanges accepted the offers made 
by the Central Union company, and entered into inter- 
change arrangements with it. Against two or three of such 
Independent local exchanges, the United States company 
filed injunction complaints, and obtained injunctions in 
the Common Pleas Court of Ohio. The Central Union 
company continuing such solicitations, the United States 
company filed this bill in the United States Circuit court for 
the Northern District of Ohio, asking an injunction against 
the continuance of such acts. The defendants demurred, 
and the circuit court dismissed the bill. The United States 
company appealed to this court. The hearing of the appeal 
has been argued and submitted to this court. 


CARRIED TO OHIO SUPREME Court. 


After the decision of the present case by Judge Taylor 
in the court below, an appeal from the common pleas 
court, in one of the injunction cases, was affirmed by 
majority vote of the circuit court (in Ohio an intermed- 
iate appellate court). This was carried to the supreme 
court. The Supreme Court of Ohio has six members. Five 
sat to hear this case, and the degree of the circuit court 
was affirmed by a vote of three to two, but without an 
opinion. It is the fixed rule of the supreme court in Ohio 
that the law, as settled by the decision, is to be found 
only in the syllabus (Adelbert College v. Wabash R. R. 
Co.,—C. C. A. 6,—171 Fed. Rep. 805, 812). Under these 
circumstances, it is said that we should not examine for 
ourselves the questions involved, but should adopt the 
same disposition of the matter as was reached in the Ohio 
supreme court. 


Counsel do not agree as to whether the action of the state 
courts was in such sequence of events or whether that action 
so involved the construction of the state statutes or state 
policy only, rather than federal statutes or matters of general 
law, that it would be our duty to adopt the conclusion of 
those courts; but we see no necessity for considering that 
problem. It is clear that the obligation to follow the lead 
of the state courts does not arise unless the court to be 
followed is the court of last resort in the state (Anglo- 
American Co. v. Lombard,—C. C. A. 8,—132 Fed. Rep. 
721); and particularly so when the lower court opinions 
are not unanimous or numerous and old enough to show a 
settled rule. 

We think we must interpret the action of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio as a declaration that, lacking concurrence 
by a majority of the court, it was unwilling to lay down 
any general rules or principles as applicable to the exist- 
ing situation. Under these circumstances, we feel bound 
to decide the issues according to our own judgment. 

The court below based its conclusion largely upon the 
ground that the exclusive feature of the contracts between 
the Independent locals and complainant was in itself un- 
lawful and void, as tending to unlawful monopoly. If that 
court was right in this, all the other questions argued 
become immaterial, and so that question is naturally the 
first to be considered. This necessitates a more careful 


statement of this feature of the contracts. 

Taking one of the contracts as typical, we find that the 
long distance company (complainant) agrees to build a 
line to the corporate limits of the village, and thence upon 
the poles of the local company to its central exchange 
in the 


village, receiving a license to use therefor the 
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poles of the local company’s village lines; that service will 
be given from all lines owned, controlled or connected with 
the lines of either party over the lines of the other party 
and its connections; that neither party will enter into con- 
tract with any other person or corporation whereby any 
of the rights, privileges or advantages acquired by this 
contract might be impaired; that the long distance com- 
pany will transmit over the lines owned or controlled by 
the local company, all messages destined to points there- 
on, and not reached by the long distance company’s own 
lines; that the local company will tranmit over the lines 
of the long distance company all messages to points “not 
now reached” by the local company’s own lines (as shown 
by the attached plat of the existing local lines); that the 
tolls and charges shall be divided in agreed proportions; 
and that the contract shall remain in force for 99 years. 

Speaking generally, the policies of the state of Ohio and 
of the United States regarding restrictions of competition 
are the same. If there are differences, they are immaterial 
here. The rule is that of the common law, declared for 
Ohio by the Valentine act and for the United States by the 
Sherman act, (Salt Co. v. Guthrie, 35 O. St. 366; Section 
4427-1, R. R. Ohio; Standard Oil case, 221 U. U. 1; 26 U. 
S. L., c. 647; State v. Buckeye Pipe Line Co., 61 O. St. 
520, 548; State v. Gage, 72 O. St. 210). That any par- 
ticular class of business should be exempt from this pre- 
vailing policy would require clear and explicit legislative 
declaration to that effect. The courts cannot make such 
exemptions merely because forceful reasons can be stated 
why such particular business is a “natural monopoly.” If 
it is, this only means that the legislature might well have 
made an exemption; or, at most, that in a judicial restraint 
rather than an incidental or indirect restraint, the courts 
will give due regard to the character of the business. 

Of the present situation, it is enough to say that we are 
cited to no Ohio statute in force when this controversy 
arose expressly exempting telephone companies from the 
general policy adopted by the state for other kinds of busi- 
ness, nor is there any exemption in the federal statutes. 

It also seems clear, and is not denied, that the carrying 
on the telephone business is trade and commerce with- 
in the proper meaning of those terms, and one of the kinds 
of business in which it is the general purpose of the law 
that all citizens should be at liberty to engage on equal 
terms. 


Monopo.istic TENDENCY HARDLY TO BE DENIED. 


With those premises the prima facie restrictive char- 
acter and monopolistic tendency of the contracts in ques- 
tion can hardly be denied. The local company has tied 
up its long distance business. It cannot take general ad- 
vantage of competition from time to time arising, no mat- 
ter how advantageous to it or its patrons, and it cannot ex- 
pand its own business and extend its own lines beyond 
its then existing limits into competition with the long dis- 
tance company, no matter how advisable such extension 
and competition might prove to be. 

This is from the standpoint of the local exchange, but 
similar results are apparent from the other standpoint. 
The long distance company not only forestalls competition 
likely to arise through the extension of the com- 
pany’s but, by its system of there 
was a direct plan and effort to monopolize in the long distance 
business so much of the field as it could cover. A general 
system of contracts may be obnoxious to an anti-trust law, 
though the individual contract would not be condemned 
(United States v. Reading Ry., decided December 16, 1912). 
These contracts, therefore, must be condemned because 
“adopted for and adapted to” restraint of trade and monop- 
cly, unless they escape that condemnation for the reasons 
Telephony page cor —m6 F Trefethren 
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lines, these contracts, 
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Another consideration leads to the same result: These 
local exchanges, organized under the Ohio Statutes, were 
public service corporations bound to give reasonably ade- 
quaie service (Cumberland Co. v. Kelly,—C. C. C. 6, 160, 
Fed. (Rep. 316; Postal Co. v. Cumberland Co.—C. C. A. 6, 177, 
Fed. Rep. 726.). It is true they were not charged with an ex- 
press duty to give long distance telephone service, but neith- 
er were they confined to strictly local service. They had 
power to extend their lines whenever and wherever the 
meeds of the service and good business policy might dic- 
tate (Section 3455, R. R. Ohio), and their obligation to furn- 
ish reasonably adequate service is not confined to such ex- 
act definition of that term as might have been given at the 
time of the organization. 

Every such. charter contemplates that conditions will 
change from year to year and from decade to decade, and 
that the obligation of the company shall be to give that 
service which, at the future time when the question arises, 
ts then, and in view of the conditions then existing, reason- 
ably adequate. It is now a matter of common knowledge 
that long distance communication is a practical necessity 
to the perfection of the service rendered by a local ex- 
change to its subscriber, and this situation, while not as 
clear and certain in 1900 as it it in 1912, must be deemed 
to have been then within the contemplation of the parties 
and the law. 

A long distance telephone service is not necessarily rea- 
sonably adequate just because it reaches the city or district 
of residence of the person with whom communication is 
desired. A railroad service may be beyond criticism if all 
passengers and freight are delivered at one station in a city, 
from which station the passengers go their several ways, 
and to which station the consignees come for their freight; 
a telegraph service may be complete if the messages 
reach over the wire only at one central office from which 
they are distributed by other means; but in telephone com- 
munication, the ultimate thing sought is personal conversa- 
tion, and a long distance telephone service has not reached 
its full usefulness until the user, in one place, can talk di- 
rectly with the residence or place of business of the tele- 
phone users in another place. 


Loca CoMPANy ABDICATED Its Power To EXTEND. 


It is not now important where the line will be drawn in 
determining what is reasonably adequate service. That 
will depend upon many conditions, some of which cannot 
be foreseen. It is enough to say that, where a local tele- 
phone company contracts that it will not send or receive 
any long distance messages excepting in co-operation with 
one specified long distance company, it thereby abdicates 
its power to give a service which may turn out to be 
clearly within any proper definition of “reasonably ad- 
equate.” 

Nor are we concerned with the question whether the local 
exchange could, in 1900, have been compelled, or might 
now be compelled, to give this long distance service against 
its will; we consider only the fact that by these contracts 
the local companies partially disabled themselves from per- 
forming what might become a portion of their public duties, 
and, hence, for that reason also—and unless the controlling 
justification appear—the contracts are invalid. 

We come, then, to the inquiry whether there is sufficient 
reason for exempting these contracts from their prima facie 
invalidity; and the first point urged to this effect is that, 
by statute, the long distance company and the local com- 
pany each had power to purchase and consolidate with 
the other, and that, as the greater includes the less, this 


power of consolidation necessarily implies the power 
to contract for exclusive, mutual relations. The _ stat- 
wtes did give this power of purchase or _ consolidation 


(section 3455, supra); but such general powers must be 
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construed as subordinate combination (Northern Securities 
Company v. United States, 193 U. S. 197). Nor does the 
power to consolidate or combine with another company 
reach to a system of identical or similar contracts with 
hundreds of other companies, resulting in a general com- 
bination. The essential evil may be in the system, but not 
in the single contract. 


Company CANNoT EvapE Its Duty To PUBLIC. 


Further, on the subject, as Judge Taylor said below: 
“The fallacy of this particular contention is to be found 
in the fact that the lessee or consolidated company is not 
by the fact of lease or consolidation disabled to perform 
any of its duties which by law may have rested on the 
lessor or constituent company. There still remains in their 
case—lease or consolidation—a company operating the local 
telephone system, and upon it rests, as formerly rested on 
the constituent local company, the duty which the law laid 
upon it. Whatever may be the temper or policy of the 
successor company, respecting the matter of continuing to 
monopolize the local and long distance business of the 
company, it will not by such lease or consolidation have 
parted with the power to satisfy the legal necessities spring- 
ing out of the fact that it is a corporation.” 

It will be noticed that these exclusive contracts have the 
effect not only to require the local company to give its 
long distance business to the United States company as 
against any long distance competitor like the Central 
Union, but also to prohibit the local company from extend- 
ing its own lines in competition with the United States 
company. As will be seen from the statute cited, it had the 
charter power to extend its own lines wherever the good 
of its stockholders and the benefit to the public might, 
from time to time, dictate. So far as such extensions 
might compete with the lines of the United States Com- 
pany, then or thereafter established, this power of exten- 
sion was, by the contracts, abrogated. This consideration 
adds force to the extract just quoted from Judge Tayler’s 
opinion. 

It is next urged that these contracts should be approved 
because, in spite of their restrictive and monopolistic ten- 
dencies, their net character tended in the contrary direction, 
so that they really promoted, instead of restricted, competi- 
tion. This is because, in 1900, the long distance field, so 
far as occupied at all, was exclusively held by the Central 
Union company, which (the demurrer admits), was a 
monopoly maintaining its position by unlawful means, 
and because it was impossible to promote and establish 
a competing long distance system unless that system was 
in advance assured of business from Independent exchanges. 
which assurance could be had only by exclusive contracts 
with them. 

We consider this argument as depending upon the prin- 
ciples which have been most recently discussed by Mr. 
Justice Lurton, in the Reading case, with reference to the 
65 per cent. contracts, and it amounts to saying that their 
main and characterizing purpose and effect, were but the 
indirect and necessary incident of contracts which operated 
primarily for promoting competition—hence, they cannot 
be condemned. 

It may well be that if a system of monopoly is found so 
entrenched that competition cannot get a start except by 
providing itself in advance with a system of ex- 
clusive contracts, then, in such case and in so far as this 
is necessary to get competition, the exclusive contracts 
may become a mere incident of the generally lawful enter- 
prise. However, it is clear that this exemption cannot 
go. beyond the necessity of the case, and the bill in this 
case indicates no necessity requiring or justifying 99 year 
contracts. 


(Concluded on page 52.) 














Station Gain for 1912 at Johnstown Over 12 Per Cent. 


Pennsylvania Independent Now Has 6,398 Telephones in Service, with Above 6,800 in Free Exchange District— 
Closes Year with Cash Surplus for Depreciation and Renewals of $85,093— Many 
Extensions Made and Others Under Way 


The Johnstown Telephone Co., Johnstown, Pa., closed 
its 1912 year with an increase in stations from 5,690 to 6,398, 
a net increase of 708, equal to 12.4 per cent. All told, it is 
now giving service to upwards of 6,800 telephones in its 
free exchange field. This is the largest gain in any one 
year since the company began operations. 

Gross income for the year was $151,180; expenditures, in- 
cluding bond interest and dividends, were $138,688; the bal- 
ance for the year, applicable to depreciation and renewals, 
was $12,492. The report, in full, is as follows: 

“On account of our rates being lower than the Bell rates 
in any city in our class in the United States (the largest 
being Joplin, Mo., population, 32,073), which fact is used 
broadcast against the exorbitant Bell rates elsewhere, we 
were the object of the fiercest attack ever waged against 
an Independent telephone company, employing every trick, 
deceptive advertising, false promises and misrepresenta- 
tions known to their many experts brought here to con- 
duct the campaign of destroying the value of your property. 

“We are most grateful to our many friends, patrons, sub- 
scribers, and stockholders for their cheering words, loyal 
and unflinching support, which resulted in the largest net 
gain in subscribers, with corresponding: net increase in 
revenue, since we began business 17 years ago. 

“We are heartily in favor of, and hope to see the present 
legislature enact a law creating a public utilities commis- 
sion, which would put a stop to all cut-rate, ruinous and 
destructive competition, such as giving lower rates in one 
city than in another of the same class in order to suppress 
competition and destroy a competitor. This will take from 
the arsenal of the Would-Be-Telephone-Monopoly one of 
its most effective weapons and one frequently used in the 
past by them to build up a monopoly. 

“Private branch exchanges have been installed during the 
year for A. J. Haws & Sons with 10 stations; the Johns- 
town Grocery Co., with 12 stations; Schwartz Bros., with 
10 stations; John Thomas & Sons, with 14 stations, and the 
Merchants’ hotel with 70 stations, making a total of 28 pri- 
vate branch exchanges. 

“During the year we have installed new exchanges at 
Beaverdale, Portage, Nant-y-Glo and Vintondale, and con- 


structed connecting toll lines, on all of which the business 
has exceeded our estimates and expectations. 

“We contracted for and now have under way extensions 
to our main exchange increasing its capacity from 3,000 to 
4,200 lines or numbers, and an additional section to Mox- 
ham exchange, to take care of the large increase in busi- 
ness. The Conemaugh exchange apparatus and all tele- 
phones of the magneto type were replaced by modern Kel- 
logg, harmonic, central battery, switchboard and _ tele- 
phones, giving excellent service and increasing the capacity 
to take care of the large gain in subscribers in the district. 

“Additional cables are now being installed to relieve the 
congested condition and provide for future growth in the 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Nineteenth and Twentieth 
wards, Dale and Walnut Grove districts. 

“We are diligently pursuing the policy of keeping up 
your plant to the highest physical condition, sparing no 
expense, in order to give the best possible service under 
all conditions. 

“On January 1, 1912, we had 5,690 telephones on our owr 
lines. 

“Our very gratifying increase of 708 telephones for the 
year, making a total of 6,398 telephones on our own lines, 
brings the number of telephones in our Johnstown free 
exchange district to over 6,800. 


‘Tee moome for the year Was... .. 20... .06000 see $151,180.51 
The disbursements for the year were............ 138,688.45 
Surplus for depreciation and renewals........... $ 12,492.06 
Your total ASSETS ATEC..... 6s cece cece cece eens « -9985,003.65 
Wouter total MASAWIlS AlOs. 2 os... ccc csececcccce 900,000.00 
Balance cash surplus for depreciation and re- 

Se GAN AE OAT eS ete en ES a er $ 85,093.68 


“Respectifully submitted, Chas. Griffith, president; E. D. 
Schade, secretary and general manager.” 

The officers and directors of the Johnstown Telephone 
Co. are as follows: President, Charles Griffith; treasurer, 
P. F. McAneny; secretary and general manager, E. D. 
Schade; Dr. J. B. Lowman, James P. Thomas, George W. 
Swank, P. S. Fisher, Isaac Marx and W. F. Murdock. 


Practical Telephony for the Practical Exchange Manager 


A Series of Articles Relating to the Construction, Maintenance and Operation of a Moderate Size Telephone 
Exchange, Which Began in the Issue of September 21, Expressed in Everyday Terms, Easily 
Understood—Principles Easily Applied 


By H. R. Van Deventer 


There are many large exchanges where a fully equipped 
wire chief’s desk is in use and yet tests on cables in branch 
exchanges or on intercommunicating systems are left to the 
tender mercies of the installer, with a magneto bell. Of 
course it is possible to connect through from a trunk to a 
branch exchange line, but this usually involves more or less 
disconnecting and, especially in intercommunicatifig systems, 
this is troublesome and should be avoided. 

A private branch line or an intercommunicating cable forms 
a part of the circuit when the subscriber is talking over long 


distance lines and should, therefore, be maintained in proper 
order. The use of the portable test set, with voltmeter, in- 
sures this. 

Presuming that some form of voltmeter test set is avail- 
able during the initial installation of the exchange, the first 
use to which it will be put is the testing of cables; second, 
the testing out and verification of the numbering of all cable 
terminals; third, the test of each subscriber’s loop as it is 
connected from cable terminal to the house; and, fourth, the 
test of inside wiring and instrument. 
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The cable tests will consist of determining that each con- 
ductor is continuous and free from grounds, and that each 
pair is brought out at its proper terminal without being “split,” 
that is, the two wires separated and paired up with other 
Each wire is also tested against every other wire. 

A typical case of such testing consists of 50-pr. cable, 25 
pairs of which are to be dropped off at box A, 13 pairs at 
box B, 13 pairs in box C to be multiplied to the pairs in B, and 
C to also contain the remaining 12 pairs. 


wires. 


The 50-pr. cable proper, therefore, terminates in box 4, 25 
pairs for this box being brought out of the pothead, and a 
This 
-pr. cable is carried to box B and 13 pairs brought out for 
A splice is made here to a 25-pr. cable going 


-pr. cable being spliced onto the remaining 25 pairs. 


25 
25 
the terminals. 
to box C. 

The 50-pr. cable is opened up in the office and at terminal A. 
The wires are all skinned in the terminal, bunched together, 
and the bunch grounded. The wires are then taken from the 
bunch, one by one, the wire chief meanwhile picking out each 
wire, testing it for continuity, ground, crosses, etc. The first 
25 pairs are bunched together at the office and tagged “A.” 
They are not yet connected to the arresters at the office. The 
25 picked pairs at terminal A are now brought out of the pot- 
head and connected to the terminal punchings. The remaining 
pairs are spliced to the 25-pr. cable and run to terminal B. 

Before the 25-pr. cable is spliced in, it should be tested out 
with the portable test set, or tested by connecting it through 
to the test cable o nthe 50 pair. This should be done before 
the splice or pothead is closed. At terminal B, 13 of the pairs 
are connected to terminal punchings, a piece of cable is run 
to terminal C and tested from terminal B to terminal C. It is 
then spliced in so as to carry all the 25 pairs from terminal 4 
straight through to terminal C. The 13 pairs brought out at B 
are picked up in the office and tagged “B.” These pairs must 
be tested out from B to C and connected in terminal C to 
correspond with terminal B. The arrangement will be as 
follows, each pair being numbered, numbers reading from top 
to bottom of each strip, beginning at the left when more than 
one strip is used: 


Central, 1 to 50; 

Terminal A, 1 to 25; 

Terminal B, 26 to 38; 

Terminal C, 26 to 50. 

The spare pair, if any, is brought out at each terminal, but 
does not show as available on the record book. 

If there are any bad wires, they should be carefully opened 
away from their good “mates” or the wires with which they 
are twisted, and tested until it is definitely determined that 
the trouble is incurable. No attempt is made, with new cables, 
to remedy a single open pair, or to cure a ground on two or 
three wires. These troubles usually occur just when the paper 
covered wires come out of the lead, or at some severe bruise 
or mashed place near the extreme end, which could be cut 
out. So it is necessary to open up each end very carefully 
before condemning a wire. ; 

Suppose one wire in each of four pairs should test “bad.” 
This would mean four bad wires, but by forming two circuits 
out of the remaining four good wires, two split pairs are ob- 
tained. A split pair may be noisy or otherwise not as service- 
able as the other pairs in a cable, but often it can be utilized. 
All the bad wires in a cable should be connected to terminals 
and spliced straight through and treated in every way as if 
they were good wires. Sometime when the cable is opened 


up, the faults may be corrected, any split pairs rearranged, 
and the wires placed in service. 

Sometimes a single pair in a cable is of great value, as 
there may be no other way of reaching a certain subscriber. 
For this reason the bad pairs, and especially “opens,” should 
be connected at terminals. 


Then, in case of dire necessity, 
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the cabie itself may be opened, the “open” repaired, and the 
pair made available. Splitting the pairs is invariably accom- 
plished, not by splitting the pothead wires, but by splitting 
the cross connecting wires and pole jumpers. For instance. 
in the following, the conductors marked “x” are bad: 


Pair. Conductor Pair. Conductor. 
Wisk ences spine 1x Be ondweeade 9x 
2 10 
Dit ne eee 3 Dix warn award 11x 
+ 12x 
hes os acer 5 Bic anm niwsee 13 
6x 14 
a 7 Pienete cued 15 
8x 16x 


Regardless of this the pairs are connected in regular order, 
and a “split” pair is made out of conductor 2 of pair 1, and 
conductor 5 of pair 3, and so on. If conductors 11 and 12 
are short circuits, and are not grounded, they may be made 
one wire of a pair with conductors 15 and 16 as the other wire, 
supposing 15 and 16 to be short but free from grounds. So 
from eight pairs, six of which are bad, five or six workable 
pairs can be made. 

Probably the most prevalent fault 
“opens.” A ground on a single conductor in the cable itself 
is more common since the introduction of high voltage ring- 
ing apparatus, than it used to be. 
tion of a few troubles and their remedies. 

Just why “opens” occur is hard to determine. 
they are caused by defects in manufacture, hence all cable is 
usually tested on the reel. No doubt rough handling in in- 
stallation causes opens. 


with small cables is 


This leads to a considera- 


Sometimes 


“Shorts” of the wires of a pair themselves or on other 
pairs are possible from bruises or sharp bends, etc. So are 
“grounds.” But these are also caused by lightning, foreign 
currents, high frequency ringing currents of excessive voltage, 
and mechanical defects in the lead sheath. 

Bruises are easily avoided by care in handling. Lightning 
is kept out by proper protection where the open lines enter 
the cables. «As a rule, in small exchanges, never take a long 
rural or toll line through a short stretch of cable just before 
reaching the exchange, for the cable makes a most excellent 
arrester. It is almost invariably damaged, even when extra 
protectors are put on the outer end where the line enters. 

One of the principal causes of trouble in cables is “for- 
eign currents,” such as lightning, crosses with trolley, electric 
light wires, etc. Adequate protection should always be em- 
ployed. 

Considering the outer end of the cable, where the open 
wire line joins it, such lightning protection as is used should 
be placed here in preference to the office end. The reason 
for this is obvious, when it is considered that lightning must 
be kept out’ of the cable or puncture will ensue. 

Where the loops from telephones to the cable are short, 
and of twin conductors, lightning arresters are seldom neces- 
Where there are long loops of open wires, and many 
It is not advis- 


sary. 
together on the same lead, use the arresters. 
able to bring long farm and toll lines into town and then 
Keep them out of the 
When necessary 


through a short cable into the office. 
cable, and bring them in on separate twin. 
to bring them in through cable, be particularly careful to 
protect the cable extra well. 

Some misapprehension seems to exist as to just what con- 
stitutes suitable protection under certain conditions. Briefly, 
protection may be divided into two classes: 

a. Against lightning only. 

b. Against lightning and heavy current:. 

Class a is the condition met with in the ordinary small ex- 
change in the country, where the telephone lines do not run 
near wires carrying heavy currents, such as light and power 
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circuits, and some telegraph circuits on trunk lines (a rare 
condition, as most telegraph lines do not carry currents that 
are dangerous to the telephone lines). Here the ordinary 
lightning arrester may be used to protect lines, cables and 
instruments. 

First, it may be stated that fuses and devices on the prin- 
ciple of a fuse, i. e., something which requires time—never 
mind how short—to act, are worthless as lightning protec- 
tion. Secondly, nothing will stop a direct stroke of lightning. 
Practically all the disturbances on lines, and the damage done, 
are caused by an indirect discharge, probably inductive in 
character. In some cases a pole line receives a direct stroke 
and, when this is the case everything, even poles, is usually 
destroyed. The writer well remembers a case in North Car- 
olina where three spans of No. 10 iron circuit. were com- 
pletely burned up. Nothing remained of the line wire except 
some melted fragments about three or four inches long, re- 
sembling clinker, which had fused with the sand on which 
they had dropped when melted. 

The lightning arresters in commercial use are of two gen- 
eral types, those presenting only a side path to ground, and 
those having some sort of a choking Cevice in series between 
the exposed line and the cable or apparatus to be protected. 

The first type is illustrated by Fig. 28-A, a form often met 
with in exchanges equipped with old apparatus. Fig. 28-B 
shows some modern forms having carbon blocks. All of these 
operate on the principle shown in Fig. 29-4, by providing an 
“air gap” offering less resistance to the passage of the lightning 
discharges than the apparatus. Consequently the lightning 
jumps the gap and passes to ground without going through the 
cable or instrument. 

To insure the satisfactory operation of these forms of ar- 
resters the following must be observed: 

A perfect ground connection must be secured, and the ground 
wire, from its connection on the arrester to the ground rod, 
must be free from short curls, bends or twists. If the ground 
wire is placed inside an iron pipe going down the side of a 
house or a pole, the pipe and wire should be connected at 
the uppermost end of the pipe, or the impedance of the ground 
circuit may be increased to such an extent that the lightning 
will not pass through it to ground, but will be forced on by 
the arrester and through the circuit. 

The frequency or rate of change of direction in a lightning 
current is enormous; the higher the frequency, the greater the 
impedance of a wire near iron or coiled and turned about 
itself. Therefore, any wire having impedance tends to stop 
the flow of lightning through it. A ground wire should offer 
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Fig. 28. General Types of Lightning Arresters. 


the best possible path for the lightning, so as to assist its 
harmless passage to the ground. 

As the lightning must jump across the gap between the 
line and ground carbons before it can get on the ground 
wire, this gap is of importance. It is also one of the most 
annoying features in connection with arrester maintenance. 
To possess maximum efficiency, it should be as small as pos- 
sible. This means a thin mica separation. It also means that 
the slightest amount of loose carbon dust falling between the 
plates will ground the line or make it noisy. Coating the 
carbon with paraffin or some similar compound will eliminate 
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the dust and also reduce, in a large measure, the arrester 
efficiency, which seems to depend somewhat on the molecular 
condition of the adjacent carbon surfaces. 

Widening the gaps between the line and ground carbons by 
putting in more mica may reduce the dust trouble, but it also 
reduces the efficiency. It is a dangerous practice. Suppose, 
for instance, the initial distance between blocks in a certain 
arrester were .002 in., small enough to protect a cable; also 
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the cable conductors separated from the lead sheath by a .008 
in. thickness of paper, equal in its resistance power to the 
lightning puncture of more than the .002 in. in air gap. Then 
suppose the air gap is increased to .010 in. Immediately the 
point between the cable conductor and the sheath becomes 
the point of least resistance for the lightning, and a burn 
takes place. 

The lightning arresters should always offer the weakest 
place for a current to pass from line to ground; not only the 
shortest gap, but the lowest impedance, for, although the ar- 
rester may have a short gap, if the ground wire has consid- 
erable impedance, the lightning will go elsewhere. Cable burns 
from lightning are often denoted by a puncture of the sheath, 
and first manifest themselves as a wet condition of the con- 
ductors, which show “low insulation.” At other times several 
of the conductors and the sheath are fused together, while 
again the trouble burns itself clear. 

It has been previously stated that fuses are worthless as 
lightning protectors. It is obvious that the fuse will carry 
the initial stroke into cable and then blow when the burn 
takes place. As the damage is done by this time, the fact 
that the fuse is out and affords protection against subsequent 
strokes is immaterial. 

The lightning arrester of the series type has several advan- 
tages over the gap type just described. The theory of the 
series type is shown in Fig. 29-B. Lightning coming in from 
the line meets a choke coil having a large number of turns 
and offering great resistance to the high-frequency lighting 
currents. As the lightning has great difficulty in getting 
through this coil, it jumps to the ground blocks of carbon 
adjacent to the coil. Several manufacturers offer this type 
of arrester in various styles suitable for inside and outside 
work. When properly made and installed it is remarkably 
efficient. 

Lightning has a tendency to proceed in a straight path in 
the direction in which it starts, usually toward the ground. 
It can be proven by observing that a number of protectors 
will operate on a long line that is struck, even though some 
one arrester were near the actual point where the disturbance 
occurred. This is because the arresters are only side paths to 
ground. The series type of arresters is therefore of great 
service in keeping lightning out of cables and equipment, be- 
cause it is cifficult for lightning to pass through the coils of 
high impedance. 

(To be Continued.) 
Opera by Telephone in Berlin. 

A telephone news service is to be put in operation in Ber- 
lin, Germany, at a cost of $1.25 a month. The subscribers 
will be rung up at all hours of the day and informed of the 
interesting news items, quotations, sporting results and the 
like. 











The Coming Convention 
Its Problems and Needs—Other Comments 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Time flies! This very startling and original (?) declara- 
tion is not new to you. But when you think about it, 
this declaration is the most alarming proverb, as it were, 
that we ever listen to. 

Human beings can but strut across the stage, speak their 
little pieces or do a little stunt, and be seen no more! 
Yet in spite of this apparent uselessness of human beings, 
and their utter unimportance in this world, we have been 
given a very peremptory command regarding talents, and 
an awful example as well, of the man who buried his. 


The National association, which, of course, is composed 
of human beings, rational and some of us possibly irra- 
tional, meets in convention in a short time. It behooves 
each one to think a little of the problems confronting 
this meeting. 

The great weakness of human beings is the tendency to 
sit in the back row and criticise the mourners. In other 
words, to expect others to do all the work, set the proper 
example and take all criticism smilingly! 


Many people have criticised my column, because it has 
been so considerably modified. They,want me to be destruc- 
tive and tear things to pieces for their edification, while 
they do nothing themselves. 


Some of the greatest kickers on the constructive policy 
on the part of TELEPHONY are the most active in trying to 
arrange a constructive agreement for their own business. 

But I have no complaint. That is only human nature. 
Besides, the telephone problem is peculiarly a local one. 

You have no more right to criticise TELEPHONY, which 
represents 20,000 companies, than we have to criticise you 
as one of the 20,000. 

Just as each officer has his own facial likeness, so has 
each company. The problems of each locality are as differ- 
ent as the faces of the management, yet each have head, 
eyes, nose, mouth, etc. 

In other words, we all have things in common. 
are your aches and your aches are ours. 


Our aches 


You all possibly know that there has recently been organ- 
ized a new telephone association. It met at Pittsburgh a few 
weeks ago. 

Strange to say, Texas had a sort of a secession move- 
ment, organizing an association practically the reverse of the 
Pittsburgh idea. 

Although a southerner by family, I do not like the word 
“secession” nor do I like the theory of it. It usually is so 
hopeless. 


While there is justification in the Pittsburgh movement, 
the plainest thing it reveals is the extreme localness of the 
telephone business. 

I took the ground openly at Pittsburgh, that the new 
crganization was a mistake. I begged them to consider 
the proposition of organizing forces and reorganizing the com- 
ing convention instead of organizing a new one. They could 
do it easily. 

It is much better and more economical to change the 
sails on the hull of a good, strong and time-tried ship, 
than to quickly build a new one and untried, and sail away 
on stormy seas. 

The telephone business is necessarily stormy, because 
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our problems are locally different. Unless we can act with 
supreme unselfishness, we are bound to have a little discord. 

You know the tendency of a human being is to have a 
thousand dollar law suit and a million dollar heart trouble 
over a $4 calf. We really are all children when it comes to 
the close analysis of our acts. 


Secession is necessarily wasteful. It involves duplica- 
tion in its highest degree. You remember how the North 
operated and maintained an army and navy—and the South 
tried to do so, too. 

Suppose European powers should have made up their 
minds to gobble up the United States at that time. Surely 
no better time existed for that purpose than in the Civil 
War. 

That is what I object to in this new association. It is 
civil war, pure and simple—and it sets a poor example to 
our senators and representatives. They expect us to ad- 
just our difference by ourselves. 

I don’t care how much thin ice I tread upon, nor do I care 
a snap what anyone thinks about it. As long as I am 
suffered to express an opinion in TELEPHONY I am going 
to express my own, and over-respect no one else’s. 


The problems of the Pennsylvania people are a result of 
a constitutional clause. And besides in Pennsylvania, the In- 
dependents still have terminals at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Philadelphia. 

Suppose: that, by hook or crook, Pittsburgh should be 
taken over by the Bell company. Such a condition has 
taken place in the western states. If Pittsburgh were taken 
away, I will wager my life that every member of the as- 
sociation would change his mind. 

And he would more clearly sympathize with his Independ- 
ent brother in the west, who saw his large city terminals 
taken from beneath his feet! 

Consider the case of St. Joseph, Missouri, for instance. 
Every company in that vicinity must reach St. Joseph over 
the Bell lines, or be weakened by the lack of terminal fa- 
cilities. 


Did you read Fred McKinnon’s report on the Kansas con- 
ditions? Mr. McKinnon is the very able secretary of the 
Kansas association. Today, Topeka, Atchison, St. Joseph, 
Wichita, Hutchinson and other important cities are in the 
hands of the Bell. Yet Bell subscribers number but 78,000 
and Independents number 152,000. 

Of these Bell subscribers, 40,000 are in 12 cities. The 
Bell has 67 switchboards, while the Independents have 
749—with 600 separate operating companies. 

Does that look as if the Bell dominates? Hardly! Nearly 
every Kansas child can grow up without knowing there is 
a Bell company at all. 


And let me tell you another thing, too. These Inde- 
pendent companies in Kansas are getting more returns from 
long distance terminals than ever before. 

You know and I know—and I have seen some awful ex- 
amples of it too—that sentiment is a fine thing as long as it 
favors our own pocket-book. 

In my acquaintance with Independent telephony. I have 
seen men rage with high potential emotion at the word 


“Bell”—but they did not mean it except for that moment, 


as it paid them! 
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Independent telephony is in better condition now than 
ever before. The La Salle Hotel will see the records of ex- 
hibits broken. All spaces have been reserved. There will 
be a rush of visitors. 

And there will be as much of'a demand for your pres- 
ence as when you came in 1910. Come with the idea of 
electing responsible men to the responsible places. Make 
your own ticket, if you feel that you are left outside! 


Some members of the association’s board of directors 
have resigned and still others threaten to do so. 

Join me in a desire that every director take the position that 
the office should seek the man and not the man the office. 

There is no glory in being a board member. There is 
little chance for anything but criticism. But some one 
must hew the wood and draw the water. Some of you must 
serve! 


I have been greatly disappointed in many things in this 
world. But I can’t lose heart! | 

You may be disappointed in the National association. But 
you have no right to lose heart or quit until you analyze 
closely just what the National association could do and has 
done! 

You must realize that any voluntary association is more 
or less powerless to overcome great obstacles. Even 
predatory corporations have no power of staying the sun 
and the moon while they rifle the pocket of a victim! 

Do not expect too much of any body of human beings. 
Realize your own shortcomings. 


Honestly, I do not believe much in the ability of national 
associations to do very much. What we need is state or- 
ganization. We need strong, state co-operation, to enable 
telephone interests to get acquainted with state govern- 
ing bodies. 

Nearly every week some of your patrons or you have a 
grievance that must come before your state commission. 
These commissions are composed of merely human beings. 
And you must be frank with them. You must know them 
and help them. They are your friends! 

No one of you has a single problem coming before the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission. If you did, you would 
be geographically lost! 


You deal with a state commission, and the members of 
the commission are your own citizens, and your neighbors. 
So don’t expect too much of your national body. Hon- 
estly, they have done about all they can do. 


‘I can’t say that I love any one in particular on the 
board. Nor will any of them be interested in my defense of 
their work. It is purely voluntary on my part. I doubt if any 
of the board will even enthuse over this article. But that is 
not the point! 

I heard people say at Pittsburgh that I was for the Na- 
tional association. As near as I could find out, the Fitts- 
burgh crowd were not against the National association, but 
against some of the people on the board. 

That certainly is a narrow position, since it is so possible 
to elect members whom they do like. 


Do you know that it is no great cinch to be on the 
board? You have to go a long ways, and it costs money to 
travel to Chicago every month. Put yourself in the directors’ 
boots ! 

It is a long way from Texas, Kentucky, Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania. Would you make the trip each month if 


you were elected? 
And I want to ask the members who resigned from the 
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board of diréctors in the National association to go into 
the new association, if they did their full duty? This is 
worthy of analysis, too. 

I like to be slammed around. I have had a hard time in 
being understood by my Independent friends. I can’t say 
that I am understood even to this day. I can’t say 
that the owners of TELEPHONY understand me either, even 
if | have been, on and off, in the columns of this paper 
since the issue of its birth, over twelve years ago. 

I am not asking to be understood. I want to make you 
think—to realize what a wonderful business you are in, 
and its possibilities. 


I am in a position to make enemies which, in time, can 
weaken my position. I may be trying to ruin my own busi- 
ness. In fact, I want to ruin it if it will not stand the sunlight 
test of truth and merit! 

No business on earth has gone through such an ordeal. 
We have fought the most powerful corporation in America 
—which is the second largest owner of valuable real estate. 
It is Wall Street’s chosen, etc. : 

We are like the men of 1776. We haven’t had much of a 
uniform, and we did not know much about the tactics of 
Napoleon and Frederick the Great, but we could shoot 
straight. 


We have been wounded in many parts of our body. But 
who can say that the position of Independent telephony 
is vitally or even seriously wounded? No man can prove 
it to me without a struggle. 


And here is another thought, too. The colonists of 1776 
fought England for eight years, and they got the decision. 
Did they keep on fighting? No! 

The Independent telephone interests fought for the recog- 
nition of the public against the Bell interests. And they 
have succeeded! If there is any need of further fighting, 
it is the only thing to do—to fight! 

But every one must rest from fighting some time, to 
let wounds heal, to raise crops and get things in or- 
der. 

I am sure the Bell company will not deny that it had 
a fight, and is willing to exhibit its wounds. It has had 
enough of fighting, too. 


Every telephone man should come to the LaSalle conven- 
tion with his heart in the right place. And above all, 
let him realize that he has a right to express himself. Let 
him look things squarely in the eyes. For truth is the only 
thing that cannot be crushed. 

Pack your grip and come to the convention! 


MORAL: Let’s don’t wet the powder! 





Motorcycle Speeder Caught by Telephone. 

A mechanical device has recently been invented to catch 
motorcycle speeders in Los Angeles. For the operation of this 
device three officers are needed. The three men are stationed 
along a street where there is much motor traffic and are in 
constant connection with one another by movable telephones, 
each man carrying a headpiece. The man in the center is 
equipped with two stop watches. As a speeder passes either 
of the end men that officer telephones the center man who 
immediately starts his stop watch so when the man passes he 
knows at what speed he is traveling. If it is more than the 
law allows he telephones the officer at the other end and he 
arrests the speeder. 

A motorcycle driver was recently arrested and found guilty 
by this method, the device being tested in the court to the sat- 
isfaction of the jury. 








A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


LEMUEL H. SNYDER, manager of the Aurora County 
Telephone Co., White Lake, S. D., and secretary of the 
White Lake Light & Power Co., was born in Lancaster, 
Wis., September 16, 1880. He worked on a farm and se- 
cured what education was possible at the country schools, 
in time becoming an ap- 
prentice at the machin- 
ist’s trade with the 
Northern Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Co., at Madi- 
son, Wis. Later he was 
an electric light wire 
man, leaving that line to 





become a_ locomotive 
fireman on the Chicago 
& Northwestern’ Rail- 
way, and locating at 
Huron, S. D. The tele- 
phone field claimed him 
in 1899, when he began 


work as a lineman and 
inside wire man for va- 
rious small telephone 


companies in Wisconsin, 
and also for the Twin 
* City Telephone Co., of 
Minneapolis, now _ the 
Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. From there he went to Sioux Falis, S. D.., 
as wire chief for the Northwestern (Bell) Telephone Ex- 
He is at this time a stockholder of the White 
Mr. 














change Co. 
Lake Light & Power Co., as well as its secretary. 
Snyder is a Mason, a K. P., and an M. W. A. 


C. H. McKINNEY, engineer for the Flagstaff (Ariz.) Elec- 
tric Light Co., had been in the telephone business for a num- 
ber of years when the Flagstaff Mutual Telephone Co., 
of which he was manager, sold its property, in 1909, to the 
Arizona Overland Telephone Co. Mr. McKinney was born 
in Athens, Pa., in 1870, 
qualifying for his elec- 
trical work by corre- 
spondence courses in tel- 
ephone and telegraph en- 
gineering and steam en- 
gineering. For six years 
he was in the freight 
department of the L. V. 
R. R. Co., at Geneva, N. 
Y., and for five years 
was agent and telegraph 
operator at Caywood, N. 
Y. Here he constructed 
his first telephone line, 
a private one. From 
1899 to 1902 he was tick- 
et and express agent 
for the Santa Fe, at 
Flagstaff. As manager 
of the Arizona Electric 
Co. he built 150 miles of 
toll and two exchanges, 
Holbrook and Snowflake. When he assumed the manage- 
ment of the Flagstaff Mutual, in 1902, the plant was in bad 
condition and the company in debt. When it was sold, in 
1909, the plant was rebuilt and surplus earnings were on 
hand to pay a 60 per cent. dividend. He is a K. O. T. M. 
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EUGENE A. REINKE, chief engineer for the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., a born 
in Chicago, Ill., January 11, 1880, and educated in the pub- 
lic and the manual training that city. Mr. 
practically grew up business, entering 
the employ of the West 
ern Electric Co., as 
draftsman, in 1899. He 
was later in the engineer- 
ing department. The 
next year he went with 
the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., of Chi- 


Rochester, was 
schools of 


Reinke with the 





cago, staying with that 
company but a_- short 
time. In 1901 he asso- 


ciated himself with the 
Stromberg company in 
the drafting and engi- 
neering departments at 
first, afterwards in the 
installation department. 
When the factory was 
moved to Rochester, Mr. 
Reinke entered the sales 
department, being locat- 
ed at the Chicago branch. 
In 1905 he was trans- 
ferred to Rochester, taking the position of sales engineer, 
as which he continued until 1912, when he was made chief 
engineer. He has attended all the conventions.of the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association and many meet- 
ings of the various state associations, as well. 














EUGENE J. PHILLIPS, secretary and general manager 
of the United Farmers Telephone & Telegraph Co., Gard- 
nerville, Nev., since its organization in December, 1911, has 
had a wide experience in the telephone field. He was born 
in San Francisco July 22, 1882, and was educated there and 
at Boston, Mass., as well 
as taking a correspond- 
ence course in telephone 
engineering. He was with 
the Sunset Bell, at Los 
Angeles, for two years; 





with the Pacific States, 
at San Francisco, for 
eight years; with the 


Southern Nevada Con- 
solidated for six months; 
with the Nevada Consol- 
idated, ac Gardnerville, 
for four years. He has 
been through all branch- 
es of the business from 


battery man, _ trouble- 
man, lineman, etc., up to 
general manager. Dis- 


charged without cause by 
the Nevada Consolidat- 
ed, he promptly went to 
work to organize a new 
company, the United, financed it throughout the community, 
securing all the old company’s subscribers and many new 
ones. In August, 1912, the United Farmers company 
bought the property of the Nevada Consolidated and 
merged the properties. Mr. Phillips is an Elk. 























Minnesota Independents Endorse Utilities Commission 


Minnesota Association, in Convention at St. Paul, Recommends for Passage Minette Bill Placing Telephones Under 
Jurisdiction of Railroad Commission—Service Association Receives Hearty Commendation— 
National President Savage on Commission Control 


The main topic under discussion at the annual meeting of 
the Minnesota. Independent Telephone Association, held this 
week at the Hotel Ryan, St. Paul, was the pending legisla- 
tion looking to the placing of telephone companies under the 
jurisdiction of a state commission. 

Several bills having this object in view have been in course 
of preparation for some time. One of these has been intro- 
duced in the House, as House File No. 73, known as the Min- 
nette bill; another is now before the Senate, known as Sen- 
ate File .No. 72. 
by the association. 


The first is the measure which is favored 
It does not create a new public service 
commission, but extends the authority of the present Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission. 
On Tuesday evening, after the banquet, the delegates attend- 


ed a special session of the House Committee having the bill. 


in hand and, for some hours, discussed its provisions. E. T. 
Young, former attorney general of the state, appeared as 


Independents. All the details have not 
yet been decided upon and another hearing is to be given 
by the committee. 


spokesman for the 


The convention was called to order promptly by President 
Lucius F. Clark, of Bellingham. Mayor Kellar, of St. Paul, 
welcomed the members of the association, his address being 
fittingly replied to by President Clark. Committees were ap- 
pointed, which later reported, the committee on regulation re- 
porting in favor of the House bill. Extended discussion fol+ 
lowed, during which some members of the association ex- 
pressed their doubts as to the advisability of such a move, 
most of which were settled at this time. Manford Savage, 
president of the National association, made an address in the 
course of which he dealt with the question of public utilities 
regulation. He spoke, in part, as follows: 


AppRESsS OF NATIONAL PRESIDENT SAVAGE. 


“A year ago at your convention you appointed a committee 
to work for a public utilities commission, along lines that 
seemed to me to be particularly good. I trust you will succeed 
in getting a fair law and I believe you will, as I know of no 
state where there has been such united intelligent action taken 
as in Minnesota by the state association. 

The main troubles with most utilities laws are, first, that 
the statute is framed, not so much to benefit the utilities and 
the public, as to be of advantage to some political condition. 
Second, the spirit of selfishness that would disregard an im- 
mense benefit to the people of the entire state and also to the 
public utility, as a whole, because of some peculiar local con- 
dition or because the law, which, as a whole, would benefit a 
great majority, runs counter to some personal plan. 

In a recent state convention, a man made the public state- 
ment that the utilities commission laws of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Ohio were bitterly condemned by all Independent 
men and had proven a curse to the business. My informa- 
tion is just the reverse. No law was ever passed that did not 
conflict with some individual’s personal plans. All laws must 
be general, and it is a truth now so well established as to 
make argument unnecessary, that an honest public utility com- 
mission having jurisdiction over character and price of service, 
under a law preventing all discrimination between individuals 
and communities, the same price everywhere for a like con- 
temporaneous service, would be of the greatest benefit to the 
Independent telephone business. 


NECESSARY PROVISIONS IN UTiLity LAws. 

These are prominent features of all recent public utilities 
laws. In addition to these provisions there must be in every 
state, requirements of a special nature to fit the local conditions 
inserted in every statute. Physical connection between toll 
lines, so that every subscriber may have, under proper regula- 
tions and for a reasonable compensation, his message trans- 
mitted to its destination. These and many other provisions 


that are proper and necessary to the continued life of our 
business must be inserted in the new laws placed on the statute 
books of each state. 

No provision in proposed laws affecting us as telephone men 
in recent times has provoked greater discussion than those 
relating to the establishment of a second utility under law 
where one already exists. I see that you have such a section 
in the bill you have prepared and which you are trying to have 
enacted into a law. 

In discussing this or any other proposed law, we must not 
forget that, in the last analysis, all legislation is the result of 
compromise. In the telephone business more markedly than 
in any other utility, there are two parties, or [ might say 
partners, to be consulted—one, the company, the other the 
public. As in a co-partnership, each partner has a right to be 
consulted. In several states all efforts to pass a public utility 
law by telephone men have proven of no avail because it was 
thought the rights of the public were not sufficiently recog- 
nized and the rock on which most of them were wrecked was 
a local or municipal control. Home rule has ever been the 
slogan that rallied around its banner a host sufficiently large 
to defeat many meritorious measures, and the sands of time 
are strewn with the wrecks of proposed good laws gone to 
destruction because they did not keep in view the right of 
home rule. 





Home RuLE FEATURE PRESERVED. 

As I read your proposed bill, it has occurred to me that. it 
offers a most happy solution of this vexed and dangerous 
question. It protects the telephone company already established 
and presents to the people the principle of home rule in a most 
admirable manner. The applicant for a second utility must 
apply to the commission requesting the granting of a permit 
and a declaration that the public convenience and necessity 
require such second utility. It is then referred by the com- 
mission to a vote of the people of the city or village. 

Now, all the protection a fairly and reasonably conducted 
telephone company already in operation needs under such a 
law, is to see that the percentage of votes to be cast in favor 
of allowing a second company to come in, is sufficiently large. 
With that percentage high enough you do give the voters in 
the village or city, right at home, a voice in the matter and 
still protect the established company against the schemes of a 
selfish minority. : 

I do not believe that any Independent telephone company 
run on business principles, which makes any effort whatever to 
be fair to the public, has anything to be afraid of in the pro- 
visions relating to the establishment of a second utility, in your 
bill. I feel like congratulating your committee on the happy 
solution of this vexed question. It ought to meet the demands 
of the public and it certainly is deserving of your support. 


; Goon Utititry LAws NEEDED. 

I believe without question the whole evidence, impartially 
considered, is to the effect that we do need good utilities laws. 
It is not an easy thing to get them, but the splendid and united 
work of the Minnesota Independent telephone men will prove 
a mighty force in the accomplishment of what is desired. 

Co-operation is perhaps more essential in our business than 
any other. This statement is not new. In an experience of 
many years in the Independent field, I can recall no meeting 
or convention at which in addresses, in papers and in discus- 
sion that statement was not made in some form or another. 
Age, however, has not weakened the force of the statement, 
and it applies as strongly to us today as it did when first ut- 
tered. We are independent of any monopoly control but not 
independent of each other. 

Generally we have not received the benefit from co-operation 
that we might for many reasons. In the pioneer days, co-op- 
eration meant simply enlisting as soldiers to do our part in 
the struggle for existing against a common enemy. Then 
we passed through what might be called a sentimental age, 
when the blood in the coolest of us was warmed to fever heat 
by appeals for loyalty to the cause. We looked for the shield 
with all the eagerness that the wise men of the east 2,000 
years ago looked for the star in the east. 

In the meantime, however, it was forced home to most of us 
that we are living in an intensely practical age and that most 
of the sentiment is gone. 
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ENporsEs SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


However much our business has changed in the last dec- 
ade in many respects the necessity and the opportunity 
for mutual help was never greater than today. It is de- 
cidedly along more practical lines. Last year our National 
Association was able, through the work of able committees, 
to secure a modification of the accounting system proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, of great value 
to Independent telephone companies. During the past year, 
the Central States Telephone Service Association has been 
formed, composed of the foremost engineers, splendidly 
equipped traffic and commercial men like Mr. Robinson 
and Mr. Barry of your own state, the avowed purpose 
of the organization being that of furnishing to Independent 
telephone men, particularly the smaller companies, the best 
engineering, traffic and commercial advice at a purely nom- 
inal cost. 

Think of the immense benefit it would have been to us 
had we been able to secure the services of such a bureau 
when we first built our plants. Had the thousands and 
thousands of dollars that were thrown away or illy spent 
been saved or put to the best use, most of us would be in 
a much better condition today. However, the problems of 
every day operation are as many as there were in building 
and every small company in the country in the course of 
a year will receive in actual benefit from the Service Asso- 
ciation ten dollars for every one it pays in. I cannot urge 
upon you too strongly the advisability of at once joining 
this splendid association. 


THE CoMING NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


In this connection, let me call your attention to the 
coming National Convention. The largest number of rooms 
for exhibition purposes ever known at a telephone conven- 
tion have already been engaged. ‘It will be a veritable tele- 
phone show. Every type of telephone apparatus and ap- 
pliances will be shown as well as numerous by-products 
that can be used to increase the revenues of your company 
will be on exhibition., 

A technical school under direction of the ablest men in 
the country will be conducted and, in addition to all this, 
you will touch elbows with your brothers engaged in the 
same work all over the country. Get away from the wearing 
details of your every day life for a short time. The new 
ideas, the renewed zeal and your broadened horizon will re- 
turn to your company many times the cost of your expenses 
and loss of your time for a trip to Chicago, in February. 

In conclusion, close up your ranks, have faith in your 
fellowmen, touch elbows with your neighbor, keep your 
faces to the sun, the shadows will then be behind, and if 
1913 does not bring more satisfactory operating conditions 
and better financial returns to the small telephone com- 
panies, it will be because they refuse to take advantage of 
opportunities offered them.” 


The banquet on Tuesday evening was given at the St. 
Paul Commercial Club, the following being the hosts of the 
occasion: 

American Cross Arm Co., Minnesota Transfer. 

American Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Chicago. 

American Steel & Wire Co., St. Paul. 

Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Cracraft-Leicht Electric Co., Genoa, III. 

Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 

Electrical Engineering Co., Minneapolis. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Chicago. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland. 

National India Rubber Co., New York City. 

Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., Cleveland. 

Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., Saint Paul. 

Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis. 

Price Electric Co., Saint Paul. 

Saint Paul Electric Co., Saint Paul. 

Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Saint Paul. 

Valentine-Clark Co., Minneapolis. 

An appetizing dinner was served, accompanied by good 
music and entertaining speaking. Among the speakers were 
Mr. Savage, D. M. Neill, commercial superintendent of the 
Tri-State company, President Clark, and W. Williams, St. 
Paul manager of the Tri-State. 
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A number of the manufacturers and supply dealers had 
exhibits in the hotel, which were inspected by the representa- 
tives of the sixty or more companies present at the convention. 

The second day’s session was well attended and the pro- 
gram followed closely. The Central States Telephone Serv- 
ice Association was represented by its assistant secretary 
and field manager, Frank L. Eldridge, who outlined for the 
delegates the plans of the new organization. These were 
met with considerable enthusiasm and many Minnesota 
companies are now actively considering an early applica- 
tion for membership, a number joining at this time. Other 
members heartily endorsed the movement on the floor of 
the convention. 

Recognizing the excellent constructive work which has 
been accomplished by the executive heads of the association 
during the past year, the nominating committee recom- 
mended their re-election. This was unanimously agreed to, 
the following being re-elected: President, Lucius F. Clark, 
Bellingham; vice-president, W. S. Clay, Hutchinson; vice- 
president, George Ocobock, Norwood; secretary, A. C. 
Buck, Arlington; treasurer, P. M. Ferguson, Mankato. Ow- 
ing to ill health, Mr. Clark accepted the position of presi- 
dent for 60 days only. 





Interstate Commission Begins Investigation. 


Formal notice has-been served on the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that an investigation would be made of its business 
affairs. 

The commission stated that information has been ob- 
tained showing that this company and other telegraph com- 
panies are guilty of unlawful discrimination and of charg- 
ing unreasonable rate. 

Inquiries are to be made in all sections of the country, 
the purpose being to ascertain the relationship of the Bell 
Telephone Companies to their subsidiary concerns and the 
manner in which Independent telephone companies are dis- 
criminated against by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The investigation is the outgrowth of recommendations 
made by Attorney General Wickersham to the commission. 


Stock Exchange Plan at Council Bluffs. 


Much interest has been aroused in Council Bluffs, Iowa, by 
a proposition submitted by the Bell interests at the recent 
annual meeting of the Independent Telephone Co. 

According to the terms of this proposition, submitted for 
the Nebraska Telephone Co. by President Dodge, the minority 
stockholders in the Council Bluffs Independent company will 
be permitted to exchange their holdings for a new issue of 6 
per cent. second preferred stock, if they so desire. This ar- 
rangement will permit them to come in on a dividend basis 
before the Bell telephone interests, which hold a majority of 
the stock of the company, can expect any dividends themselves. 





To Work Out Louisville Reorganization Plan. 

A committee composed of John L. Dunlap and W. G. 
Wetterer, of Louisville, and C. W. Coffin, of Covington, 
Ky., representing local bondholders of the Central Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been given authority to 
work out a plan of reorganization on the lines of that 
tentatively agreed upor by the bondholders. j 








New York Independent Telephone Co. Dissolved. 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the New York 
Independent Telephone Co. recently it was voted to dis- 
solve the company. This concern was owned by the United 
States Independent Telephone Co., of Rochester, and 
claimed the right to operate a plant in New York City. 














Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Handling the Rural Lines. 

In TELEPHONY of Jan. the 11, I notice a piece regarding 
the “Equalizing of Rural Rates” with a request for sug- 
gestions from others who have ideas on this subject. We 
have had a little experience along this line and will be glad 
to give TELEPHONY’s readers the benefit of our plan, which so 
far is working very smoothly and satisfactory. Of course what 
would suit this particular locality would probably not suit 
others. 

Four years ago we had connected up to our switchboard, 
four or five country lines owned by private parties who 
built them for their own benefit. They were poorly built 
and not kept up at all, some of them having four or five 
different make telephones of the cheapest kind on them. 
Of course the telephone company got all the cussing when 
a subscriber could not get “central.” Theré was so much 
complaint that we decided to own and keep in first class 
condition all rural lines connected to our exchange. We 
bought all of them except one, and have rebuilt them until 
we now have eight rural lines with 86 subscribers on them. 

We build our lines only on the public roads. When a 
party half a mile from the public road wants a telephone, 
we require him to erect his own poles, which must be 
standard, 20 or 25 feet long with five-inch tops. Then we 
string the wire and connect to our main line. If the new 
subscriber is a mile or several miles from the public road 
along which our line is built, he must erect his own line 
to ours. We generally do the work and furnish the mate- 
rial to him at cost. We furnish all telephones and keep 
up the lines, charge each rural subscriber $2 per month, 
and collect quarterly. 

We designate the rural lines by the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Line A is metallic and has 14 subscribers; line B is 
metallic and has 13 subscribers; line C is also metallic and 
has 8 subscribers (that line has just been finished and 
others are preparing to build to it); lines D, E, F, G, and H 
are grounded, and each one has from seven to 14 subscrib- 
ers on it. Our G line is 18 miles long and goes to our 
county seat which is a town of about 1,500 people. It has 
10 subscribers on it; handles all the long distance business 
out of the county seat; also all the Western Union busi- 
ness from the county seat. This line is very heavily loaded 
and next summer, we will have to place another circuit on 
these poles and put all the subscribers on a separate line. 
Our A, B, C lines take the same poles for a distance of nine 
miles, where each one branches off on different roads. 

On some of these lines, the subscribers will go out and 
clear trouble for us until we can get our trouble man out 
to it, and others will stay out of service for a week and the 
subscribers will not attempt to clear the trouble. 

N. L. Lee, president 


Demopolis, Ala. Demopolis Telephone Co. 





Emergency Service—Another Way. 

Mr. Hepner, in the December 14 issue of TELEPHONY, has 
opened a subject which will merit the consideration of all 
persons in charge of exchange apparatus, namely, “How to 
get the troubleman when the board goes dead.” 

Harmonic ringing is used in our exchange. For some time 
we depended upon main lines for the wire chief and the 
switchboard man as a precaution against loss of ringing 
power, for we seldom lost more than one frequency at once, 
and our main line bells would respond to any frequency cur- 
rent out of the four. But one night, about midnight, a police- 
man rapped at my door, and told me I was wanted at the 
telephone exchange. I called the operator immediately. and 


’ valuable, I believe. 


was told she had no ringing power of any frequency and so 
had turned on her police box light to get the policeman to 
send for help. 

The next day the equipment of which I am sending the 
circuit, was installed, and has been used several times in the 
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Circuit for Providing Emergency Ringing. 











last four years. As not only loss of ringing power, but loss 
of talking and signaling battery was to be guarded against, 
the apparatus had to be entirely free from any connection 
with the regular switchboard apparatus, as far as source of 
energy was concerned. 

On the rear of the power switchboard, directly on the 
power leads, on the battery side of the fuses, connections for 
battery were made. In each side of circuit was inserted a 
100-ohm coil, through which to feed battery for talking, in 
the proper manner. From these coils, a pair of wires were 
run to our telephone, a magneto telephone rewired as shown 
in the diagram and mounted inside the main switchboard. 
Beyond the telephone, the wires were continued to a plug 
placed on a vacant cord position at the switchboard. 

This circuit is used in connection with a two-wire switch- 
board. Inserting the plug in any jack operates the cut-off 
relay of that line and gives a clear line to the sub-station 
instrument. If this instrument is a main line telephone, turn- 
ing the crank of the magneto not only gives the operator 
a signal through ringing the bell in service on the emergency 
telephone, that the line is O. K. to the subscriber’s instru- 
ment, but also rings the distant bell. Taking down the re- 
ceiver on the emergency telephone, then closes the switch- 
hook contacts as shown in the diagram, thus furnishing bat- 
tery both to the calling telephone and to the called telephone. 

With this apparatus we can ring any main ‘line telephone, 
and can converse with any telephone. As manager, wire chief 
troubleman, switchboard man, and chief operator all have 
main line telephones in their residences, we can always reach 
some one. The ordinary sub-station equipment at these places 
does not have to be altered and that makes the service more 
A couple of months ago our switchboard 
man was called from supper at a restaurant where there was a 
main line telephone and where the operators knew he 
boarded. 

The thought of emergency service for this place had never 
been entertained but the only conditions necessary, i. €, a 
main line telephone for regular service, enabled the call to be 
made. E. Irwin. 





A Satisfactory Howler Circuit 
The simple howler circuit described below has been in use 
for four years and has given excellent satisfaction. The 
sketch shows a portion of the wire chief’s test cord circuit, 
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through which the howler tone is applied by closing key K. 
Relay R, with its associated lamp, is part of the regular test 
cord equipment, talking battery being supplied to the line 
under test through its windings. H is a Century type C 
supervisory relay wired with its break contact in series with 
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A Simple Circuit for a Howler. 


its winding. The armature of this relay operates against the 
tension of its contact springs and is adjusted so as to vibrate 
when the battery circuit is closed through the lower contacts of 
key K. This key also bridges the vibrating contacts of the how- 
ler H, with the 3 m. f. 
cord, 


condenser in series, across the test 


It will be noticed winding W’ of relay R is shunted out 
when the key is operated but that the armature is stil! held 
up by winding W* as long as the receiver on the line being 
howled, remains off the hook. When the receiver is hung up, 
lamp L is extinguished, thus signaling the test man to re- 
move the howler. . 

Although winding ]V* in series with battery, remains bridged 
across the test cord while the howler is applied, its shunting 
effect on the tone has been found by experiment to be prac- 
tically negligible on account of its high impedance to the 
rapidly interrupted current. 

Ingersoll, Ont., Canada. BEN]. OLNEY. 





Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben :— 

The day your letter came I happened to be passing Doc. 
Stuver’s place. He was leaning against the fence, looking 
out over his melon patch. I stopped to have a chat with him 
about our telephone plans, but found him disinclined to take 
his mind off his melons. 

“Those melons,” he said, “remind me of people in general. 
The real good ones you have to go and hunt. You can stand 
here and see several hundred. Most of them look all right, 
but a majority of them are not. The best ones are not in 
sight at all. There’s one that could not hide any longer—you 
can just see his back among the vines; and there are a lot 
more you can not see at all. 

“It’s pretty much the same way with people. You've got to 
look pretty careful to find the best of them; and only once 
in a while is there one of the large calibre kind who can’t 
keep himself hid any longer. 

“Half of these melons you see, won’t develop before the 
vines die—missing their opportunity. That’s the with 
most people.”’ 


way 


From your letter I judge your wagon has one wheel in a 
rut again. I’m always glad to hear from you, but your let- 
ters boosting the other fellow please me more than when you 
attempt to boost yourself. You can bet all you have that the 
company is searching among the vines for the big melons. 
And the big ones are just sitting tight and accumulating in- 
formation which will be useful to them. 

I am afraid you haven’t learned as much as you could 
about submarine work because you have put in so much time 
trying to convince yourself that the general foreman made a 
mistake in sending another man to build that line in New 
Mexico. I’m glad you are ambitious, but don’t overdo it. A 


successful merchant generally knows pretty near what he has 
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in stock. Suppose you sit down sometime and “take stock” 
of what you have on hand in the way of experience and 
knowledge of the telephone business. Make an honest count. 
You'll find some of the shelves pretty empty. 

You still seem to be satisfied with the general foreman’s qual- 
ifications, except in his judgment of you. If you wish him to 
have your opinion in the matter, give ‘t to him yourself and 
don’t send it in a roundabout way. The messenger is liable 
to mess it. I recall a little incident I read somewhere, though 
] forget the names. However, it ran like this: A friend asked 
another friend a favor. The inquirer was sent to Mr. So-and- 
so, but soon hurried back. “Say,” he cried, “Mr. So-and-so 
says you're crazy.” 

Without displaying the least sign of annoyance the man 
who was thus slandered said: 

“Well! Well! That sounds just like So-and-so.” 

I doubt very much, however, that your foreman is broad 
enough to take such a view of comments made about him. 

So they are still criticizing your Vicksburg campaign. There 
are good reasons why they take exception to the right of way 
not being properly cleared. The brush may have looked 
small and insignificant to you, but it does not take scrubby 
brush long to shoot up into the wires of a 25-foot line. By 
that time some of it begins to look like fence post timber 
and can’t be cut without permission and expense. Then again, 
even if it does not interfere with the wires, it is a hindrance 
in stringing additional wires. Then there’s always danger 
from fire, especially where the brush is thick, as hunters are 
liable to set fires to beat out rabbits and small game. Next 
time, clear your right-of-way to the ground and burn the 
brush, 

Speaking of fires reminds me of a peculiar incident that 
happened when I was stringing two wires in Missouri. The 
line followed the wagon road leading across a stretch of low- 
land to the river. The road was built up five or six feet in 
the center and the roadbed was stone to keep it from wash- 
ing away every spring. It was used during high water only. 
When the river was low, there was a dirt road just outside our 
line of poles which was preferable when it could be used, 
because the stone road was so rough. About half a mile from 
the river the dirt road was crossed under the line and merged 
into the stone road, which was better at the bridge approach. 
The day I speak of, a careless sort of a fellow was bringing 
a load of hay to town. As he drove along the dirt road, he 
lit his pipe. During the process the hay caught fire, and just 
as he was passing under the line he found things getting alto- 
gether too hot for him. So he jumped down, cut his team loose 
and left the hay and wagon standing right below the wires. 
It always seemed strange to me why fate didn’t bring him to 
a stop 20 or 30 feet either way. As it was, the whole line 
went open. 

But to get back to your case. Somehow natural shrewdness 
does not run in the family. We've all had to perform actual 
work for everything we ever got. My old foreman, Barber, 
was down to see me the other day; dropped off on his way 
back to Honolulu, where he is in charge of some government 
work. About all the equipment Barber had was _ natural 
shrewdness or foresightedness and push. By shrewdness I 
mean reading the other fellow’s motives without asking ques- 
tions. 

I remember one time we were building along the road 
through a fine farming country and he paid one man $50 to 
trim the trees along one side of a quarter section. Next to 
this land was a quarter section on which there were no trees. 
We dropped the line from thirty-fives to twenty-fives and 
had the poles distributed ready for raising. We had raised two 
poles when the farmer came along with a load of soft maple 
trees about 12 feet high and distributed them ready for plant- 
ing just inside the fence. 

Barber stopped us immediately and we went up ahead and 
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brought back the diggers and pole wagon. Before night we 
had a nifty lot of 45-footers laid out along that quarter sec- 
tion. About a dozen trees had already been planted, but when 
the farmer saw the tall poles going up he quit, concluding, 
as Barber said, that he wouldn’t live long enough to get $50 
for trimming rights. 

It was just such things as that which made Barber the 
foreman that he was. 

Am going to give you a statement of what your savings have 
amounted to during the past year. 


Cost. Value. 
CO ee $ 23.50 
Half interest in lambs..............0... 40.00 75.00 
Fialt wiherest i COTE. ook 5 oo kiecnciesccs 37.50 50.00 
Two hundred bu. potatoes, half interest. 40.00 80.00 
Half interest in eight pigs............... 23.50 40.00 
Fialt Carnitas Of COM. oie siccccicccces 10.00 
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feet MARR ery here rey eye are $151.00 $278.50 

Our investments have paid pretty well. You need not feel 
that I’m doing more than my share by furnishing all the feed 
and doing the work. 

By having your money to put with mine, I was able to buy 
to better advantage and save interest on small notes I would 
have been required to give. There is very little more work 
necessary to care for what we have than half as many. The 
pasture would have gone to waste, and corn and hay brings 
more on the hoof than in sacks and bales. I’m satisfied and 
hope you are. 

The habit of saving grows the same as the habit of spend- 
ing, but not as fast. Julia says she’s going to have your next 
remittance and invest it in thoroughbred chickens. Dinner’s 
ready, so will have to stop and continue the subject some other 
time. Your Unc ie DICK. 


Uniform Accounting System of Interstate Commission 


Complete Details of Plan Promulgated by Government Body for Use of Every Telephone Company Having Annual 
Income of Upwards of $50,000—Plan for Smaller Concerns is Now Under Contempla- 
tion—System Effective Universally January 1, 1913 


DEFERRED CREDIT ITEMS. 

168. UNEXTINGUISHED PREMIUM ON Dest.—lIf the net of the 
balances in the discount-and-premium accounts for all classes 
of funded debt sold or exchanged is a credit balance, the 
amount should be stated in this account. (See sec. 7.) 

169. INSURANCE AND CASUALTY RESERVES.—This account 
should include any specific appropriation of inceme or surplus 
and such amounts as are concurrently charged to account No. 
668, “Insurance,’’ to cover self-carried risks on fire, fidelity, 
boiler, casualty, burglar, and other self-carried insurance. 
Charge to this account the proportion of losses realized on 
items protected by such seii-carried insurance. 

When any admitted liability arises because of loss or dam- 
age to the property of others or of injuries to employes or 
other persons, the amount of the liability may (if not pre- 
viously provided for by insurance or self-insurance) be 
charged to the appropriate operating expense or other ac- 
counts and credited to this account, against which (in such 
ease) the actual cost of satisfaction of the liability should be 
charged when the matter is determined. If the extent of the 
liability can not be ascertained promptly after the liability 
arises, it may be estimated as accurately as practicable for 
the purpose of determining the immediate charge to the ex- 
pense or other appropriate account, in which case the matter 
should be adjusted when the extent of the liability is definitely 
ascertained. If the loss is of such character that it is in 
whole or in part indemnifiable under any contract of insur- 
ance carried by the company, the indemnifiable portion of the 
loss should be charged to the insurer and credited to this 
account. 

170. Lrapitity on ACCOUNT OF PRovIDENT FuUNpDs.—This ac- 
count should include any specific appropriations of income or 
surplus and such amounts as are charged to account No. 672, 
“Relief Department and Pensions” to provide for pension, 
benefit, and other provident payments. 

This account should also include the ledger balances cover- 
ing the amount of cash and the cost or book value of securi- 
ties and other assets in the hands of trustees or managers of 
employes’ pension funds, savings funds, relief, hospital, and 
other association funds (whether contributed by the company, 
by employes, or by others), when such trustees or managers 
are acting for the company in the administration of such 
funds; also the amount of such funds held in the company’s 
treasury. 

APPROPRIATED SURPLUS. 


171. SurpLus INVESTED SINCE DECEMBER 31, 1912, IN FIXED 
CapITaAL.—This account should include such amounts of sur- 
plus as are definitely set aside to cover expenditures for ex- 
tensions or improvements of the fixed capital of the account- 
ing company; such appropriations include those made for the 
purpose of discharging the principal (less the discount, if 
any, suffered at the time of sale) of any obligations incurred 
in the acquisition of any property whose cost is carried in 
the fixed capital accounts. The amounts credited to this 
account should be concurrently charged to account No. 352, 
“Appropriations of Income for Construction, Equipment, 
and Betterments,” or No. 415, “Appropriations of Surplus 
for Construction, Equipment, and Betterments.” 

This account should not include temporary appropriations 
for the acquisition of property the cost of which is intended 
later to be met by an issue of securities, nor appropriations 
for the payment of obligations which are intended to be 
replaced by new issues. 

172. SurpLtus INVESTED IN SINKING FuNps.—This account 
should include appropriations of income or surplus specifically 
invested or set aside in the hands of trustees for sinking and 
redemption funds, including accretions to such funds. 

The amounts credited to this account should be concurrently 
charged to account No. 350, “Appropriations of Income to 
Sinking and Other Reserve Funds,” or No. 411, “Appropria- 
tions of Surplus to Sinking and Other Reserve Funds.” 

173. OtTHer Surptus Reservep.—This account should in- 
clude all appropriations of income or surplus held in reserve 
except as covered by accounts Nos. 169, 170, 171, and 172. 
A separate subaccount should be raised for each reserve, and 
the entries in such subaccounts will be required to be shown 
separately in the annual report to the commissiot. 

This account should also include the unexpended balance, 
if any, of appropriations intended to be invested in fixed cap- 
ital, and such appropriations to sinking or redemption fund 
reserves as are not specifically invested. 

CORPORATE SURPLUS. 

174. CorporATE SurpLus UNAppropriATED.—Under this head 
should be shown the credit balance, if any, in the Corporate 
Surplus or Deficit account. (See sec. 17.) 

INSTRUCTIONS PERTAINING TO FIXED CAPITAL 

ACCOUNTS. 

9. Fixed capital defined.—By the fixed capital of a com- 

pany (frequently termed the construction account) is meant 
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the property, both tangible and intangible, which is devoted to 
the accomplishment of the principal purposes of his business, 
and which has an expectation of life in service of more than 
one year from date of installation in service (exception being 
made in the case of hand tools and other small portable tools 
that may be lost or stolen). 

Fixed capital consists of original capital, additions, better- 
ments, and replacements, and the cost thereof should be charged 
as directed below. 

Original capital is the fixed capital installed or acquired 
prior to the beginning of regular operations by the company. 
As applied to a telephone company it includes the acquisition 
or construction of the plant necessary to begin the regular 
operation of an exchange or toll system. The cost of original 
capital should be charged to the appropriate sub-accounts un- 
der account No. 100, “Fixed Capital Installed Prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1913,” or under account No. 101, “Fixed Capital In- 
stalled Since December 31, 1912.” 

Additions are structures, facilities, equipment, and other 
properties added to those in service at the beginning of opera- 
tions, and not taking the place of any property of like pur- 
pose previously held by the company. The cost of additions 
should be charged to the appropriate sub-accounts under ac- 
counts under account No. 101, “Fixed Capital Installed Since 
December 31, 1912.” 

Betterments are mechanical changes in structtres;~facilities, 
or equipment which have as their primary aim and result the 
making of the properties affected more useful or of greater 
capacity than they were at the time of their installation or 
acquisition. The cost of such portion only of the changes in- 
cident to betterments as will, when added to the original cost 
of the property bettered, give the cost of replacement or recon- 
struction in present condition of the property as bettered should 
be charged to the appropriate subaccounts under account No. 
101, “Fixed Capital Installed Since December 31, 1912.” The 
remainder of the cost of the change should be classed as a 
repair and be charged to the appropriate operating expense 
accounts. 

Replacements are those installations of fixed capital which 
have for their purpose the substitution of one building, struc- 
ture, piece of equipment, or machinery for another which it 
has become necessary to retire, the substitute having substan- 
tially no greater capacity than the property replaced; also the 
extension of life period of franchises, patents, and other in- 
tangible fixed capital. ; 

The cost of the fixed capital retired should be credited to the 
fixed capital accounts in which it is carried and the cost of 
the fixed capital installed in place of fixed capital so retired 
should be charged to the appropriate subaccounts under ac- 
count No. 101. “Fixed Capital Installed Since December 31, 
1912.” 

10. Costs to be actual money costs.—All charges made 
to fixed capital or other property accounts with respect to 
any property acquired on or after January 1, 1913, should 
be the actual money costs of the property. When the con- 
sideration actually given for anything with respect to 
which a charge is made to any fixed capital or other prop- 
erty account, is anything other than money, the actual con- 
sideration should be described in the entry with sufficient 
fullness and particularity to identify it, and the amourtit 
charged should be the actual money value of such consid- 
eration at the time of the transaction. 

11 Interest accruing during construction period.—Ac- 
count No. 268, “Interest During Ccnstruction,” should in- 
clude only such proportion of the interest on funds used 
for construction purposes and of the discount and expense 
on funded debt as is equitably assignable to the period be- 
tween the date of the issuance of securities and the time 
when the property acquired or the improvement made 
through such issuance becomes available for the service 
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for which it is intended. The proportion of interest, dis- 
count, and expense thus chargeable should be that which 
the period prior to the completion or coming into service 
of the facilities or improvements constructed bears to the 
entire life of the securities issued. 

12. Costs of labor, materials, and supplies.—The term 
cost as used in the fixed capital (or construction) accounts 
means the actual cost in money of labor and materials 
used in construction, or the actual cost in money of prop- 
erty acquired after construction, or if the consideration 
given is other than money, the actual money value of such 
other consideration at the time of the purchase. Cost of 
labor includes not only wages, salaries, and fees paid em- 
ployees, but also the personal expenses of such employees 
when borne by the company. Cost of material and sup- 
plies consumed in construction is the cost at the places 
where they enter into construction, including cost of trans- 
portation and inspection when specifically assignable. If 
such materials and supplies are passed through storehouses, 
their cost entered in the account may include a suitable 
proportion of store expense. 

13. Plant and equipment and other property purchased. 
—When any property in the form of a going or completed 
plant is purchased, an appraisal of the property so ac- 
quired should be made,.and the different constituent ele- 
ments of the plant (and equipment, if any) or other prop- 
erty acquired should be appraised at their structural value; 
that is to say, at the estimated cost of replacement or re- 
production less deterioration to the then existing conditions 
through wear and tear, obsolescence, and inadequacy. If 
the actual money value of the consideration given for the 
plant or other property was at the time of the acquisition 
in excess of such appraised value, the excess should be 
charged to account No. 204, “Other Intangible Capital,” 
and the appraised values of the constituent elements should 
be charged to the appropriate fixed capital accounts as here- 
inafter designated. If the actual money value of the con- 
sideration given was not in excess of such appraised value, 
such actual money value should be distributed through the 
said accounts in proportion to the said appraised value of 
the constituent elements appropriate to the respective 
accounts. 

Companies should be prepared to furnish the commission, 
upon demand, a full report of the contract of acquisition, 
the consideration given therefor, the determination of the 
actual money value of such consideration if other than 
money, the appraisal, and the amounts charged to the re- 
spective accounts for each plant or other such fixed capital 
purchased. The purchaser is required to procure in con- 
nection with the acquisition of any such plant or other 
fixed capital all existing records, memoranda, and accounts 
in the possession or control of the grantor relating to the 
construction and improvement of such plant, and to pre- 
serve such records, memoranda, and accounts until au- 
thorized by law to destroy or otherwise dispose of them. 

(To be continued.) 


Hamilton Home Company Elects Officers. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Hamilton (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co. the former board of directors was re- 
elected, as follows: E. H. Hughes, C. N. Huston, C. E. Mike- 
sell, Frank Hughes, Ben Strauss, O. M. Bake, J. C. Slayback, 
F. M. Barden and John G. Sommers. 

The directors elected Frank Hughes, president; F. M. Bar- 
den, vice-president; J. C. Slayback, secretary; Harry J. Long: 
treasurer; and Frank M. Binkley, general manager. 

Reports showed that the Home company has enjoyed a 
most successful year and during 1913 expects to beat last year’s 
accomplishments 














The Telephone Inspector and the Troubleman 


Continuation of a Series of Articles Begun in the September 7 Issue of Telephony—They Deal in an Elementary 
and Explicit Manner With Many of the Problems Encountered by Telephone 
Men in the Operation of Small Exchanges 


By A. E. Dobbs 


“While we are on the subject of wiring of instruments,” 
George continued, “we might just as well consider the 
signaling circuit. It is really no part of the talking circuit, 
but, as I have already explained to you, when the switch 
hook is up, the talking circuit is in and the signaling cir- 
cuit is out. When the receiver is on the hook, the signal- 
ing circuit is in and the talking circuit is cut out. There 
is the possible exception to the first statement that in 
some bridging systems the ringers are in circuit all the time 
and, hence, are not affected by the movements of the 
switch hook. 

“In this sketch (Fig. 44-4), we have the wiring of a 
series bell. It shows the circuit passing through the hook 
switch, through the generator by way of the shunt, and 
the bell to the line again. The only possible addition 
which is made to this’ circuit is that passing through the 
receiver, induction coil and hook switch which, of course, 
is open when the hook is down. 

“Here (Fig. 44-B) we have a different combination with 
generator and bells in’ multiple; that is, both are bridged 
across the line. Unlike the one shown in the first diagram 
(Fig. 44-A), the bells ring when the subscriber rings up. 
The bell, however, is cut out of circuit when the hook 
comes up. 

“In this diagram (Fig.: 44-C) we have another combina- 
tion that is often met with on party lines where the bells 
are placed on one side of the line and rung to ground in- 
stead of through a metallic circuit. This system is used on 
four-party lines and it is possible to ring any one of four 
parties without ringing any one of the others. We do not 
use that system in this exchange, but I will explain it to 
you later.” 

“T will see that you do not forget,” remarked Will, “as 
I want to learn about its operation.” 

“Now for the complete wiring of the ordinary compact 
type of telephone,” resumed George. “In this sketch (Fig. 
45-A), the line wires terminate on the binding posts at the 
top of the set. The first thing we encounter is the light- 
ning arrester, which is apparently bridged across the line. 
It does not make a short circuit because the two blocks 
are separated by a very narrow air space. They are 
covered by a carbon disk which is also separated from 
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Fig. 44. Types of Signaling Circuits. 


them by a thin disk of mica or silk insulation so that the 
two sides of the line are insulated from each other by a 
very small margin. When lightning visits the lines, as 
it often does, it jumps across this air space and thence 
to ground, in preference to passing through the coils of 


the ringer—as the small air gap offers the less resistance 
to its passage. In jumping across the air space the light- 
ning discharge often carries particles of dust from the 
carbon disk through the holes in the mica plate and either 
grounds or partially short circuits the line. The plate 
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Fig. 45. Wiring of Series and Bridging Sets. 


then has to be taken off and the loose particles of carbon 
wiped off with a cloth, after which the arrester is all right 
until another storm causes more trouble.” 

“That’s an old type of arrester, isn’t it?” asked Will. 

“Yes,” responded George, “but they are still found on 
sets installed in the country. The type used nowadays 
usually consists of two carbon or copper blocks connected 
to the line wires and separated from a third block by a 
narrow air space, a perforated strip of mica being used 
as a separator. The third block is placed between the other 
two blocks and connected by as straight a wire as possi- 
ble with the ground. The action of this type of arrester 
is the same as the other. The copper blocks are used in 
districts where there is not much danger from low voltage 
discharges as the air space between the line and ground 
carbons is greater than with the carbon blocks. They 
therefore do not act as readily and are only used where 
there is trouble from static discharges which disintegrate 
the carbon blocks so that the carbon particles settle be- 
tween the blocks, thus causing grounds on the line. 

“The circuit of a bridging set is shown in this diagram 
(Fig. 45-B). It also shows an innovation which is now 
commonly used on those country lines where the receivers 
are taken down by some careless party or by persons de- 
siring to listen to the conversations. When several re- 
ceivers are off the switch hook, practically a short circuit 
is formed by way of the receiver and induction coil. This 
usually prevents the bells on the line from being rung. 
These bridging instruments, when so ordered, have a con- 
denser of small capacity inserted in series with the re- 
ceiver and induction coil as shown by the dotted line at X. 
This leaves that loop open to the low frequency ringing 
currents, but allows the more rapid voice currents to pass 
without any, or at least very little, loss of volume. 

“There is another device often installed on country lines 
where crosses with trolley or other power wires are to be 
feared, and that is a fuse block and heat coil. The fuse is 
designed to cut out currents of this description, as the 
fuse melts before the heat has become great enough to 
burn out the ringers. It is no protection against lightning 
because lightning will have passed and gone before the 
fuse could possibly melt, although it generally does melt 
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after the damage is done. In cases of high tension cur- 
rents, also, which are powerful enough to jump across the 
plates of the arrester, if the fuses are placed ahead of the 
arrester, that is on the line side of the arrester, they open 
the line immediately as practically a short circuit is formed 
at the arrester and the fuse is thus sure to blow. 

“The heat coil is used to take care of very small cur- 

















Fig. 46. Combined Fuse Block, Heat Coil and Lightning Arrester. 


rents which may damage the telephone equipment. They 
are so small that they sneak past the fuse without blow- 
ing it and for that reason are called ‘sneak currents.’ The 
heat coil prevents damage as it heats quickly whenever 
stray currents pass through it and acts to ground the line. 
This sheet (Fig. 46) shows a combination of a lightning 
arrester, fuses and heat coil.” 





[Epitor’s Note.—In Fig. 42 in last week’s issue, the induction 
coil was shown reversed, that is, the primary winding was con- 
nected to the receiver and the line while the secondary was 
placed in the transmitter circuit. The coil should, of course, be 
connected with the primary winding in the transmitter circuit 
and the secondary winding in the receiver circuit.] 

(To be continued.) 





New Association Formed in Texas. 

A meeting of telephone men was held at Waco, Texas, re- 
cently at which the Local Telephone Owners Association, of 
Texas, was formed. Among those in attendance were C. L. 
Alderman, Big Spring; Buford Adams, Waco; B. S. Young, 
Beaumont; J. D. Milburn, Marlin; Aaron Smith, editor of the 
Transmitter, Fort Worth; W. H. Crouse, Stephensville; Judge 
S. A. Lindsay, Tyler; J. V. Rust, San Angelo; J. D. Prewett, 
Coolidge; H. C. Innis, Port Lavaca; H. E. Soape, Henderson; 
C. J. Blaine, Fowlerton; S. P. Harben, Richardson; J. M. 
McLemore, Van Alstyne; J. M. Murphy, Gonzales; F. M. 
Morton, Haskell; G. B. Madeley, Conroe; F. W. Greber, 
Brownwood; S. Alderman, Big Spring; J. J. Eller, Gilmer; 
J. L. Truitt, Daingerfield; F. H. Miller, Riesel; C. G. Robson, 
LaGrange; W. F. Scales, Thorndale; D. C. Lingo, Dallas; L. 
Ingle, Granger; R. Mayfield, Chilton, and C. J. Baine, Fowler- 
ton. 

C. L. Alderman, who issued the call for the meeting, was 
elected temporary chairman, while Buford Adams was made 
temporary secretary. The committee on permanent organiza- 
tion consisted of Judge S. A. Lindsay, J. Y. Rust, and W. H. 
Crouse. 

The resolutions committee was composed of Buford Adams, 
F. W. Greber, H. E. Soape, H. C. Innis, and W. F. Scales. 
Mr. Alderman, on motion, was added to the committee. 

Both Mr. Alderman and Judge Lindsay advocated admitting 
to membership in the organization to be formed all telephone 
owners. 

The proposition of having the legislature at its present ses- 
sion either reduce or eliminate entirely the gross receipts tax 
as applied to telephone companies was generally discussed. 

The Texas Independent Telephone Association appointed a 
legislative committee with this end in view some time ago and 
J. B. Earle, of Waco, president of the association, is chairman 
of that committee. 

The association will also fight the plan of having telephone 
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companies regulated by either the Railway Commission or the 
proposed public utilities commission. The members contend 
that the move originated with and is being fostered by the 
Bell Telephone Co. 

The officers elected are C. L. Alderman, president; W. H. 
Crouse, J. P. Hughes, J. M. McLemore and F. W. Greber, 
vice-presidents; S. Alderman, secretary-treasurer. The fol- 
lowing constitute the executive committee: S. P. Harben, H. 
C. Innis, Buford Adams, W. F. Scales, H. E. Soape, J. Y. Rust 
and C. J. Baine. 

The president was authorized to confer with the president 
of the Texas Independent Telephone Association with the end 
in view of having a joint meeting of the two organizations at 
a time and place expeditious for both. In any event the next 
meeting of the new organization is to be called in not less 
than six months from date. 

The president and members of the executive committee are 
authorized to employ a statistician, an engineer and an at- 
torney for the association. 

Following are the resolutions adopted by the association : 


“Wuereas, under the present system of taxation, telephone 
companies are compelled to pay to the state of Texas a much 
higher tax than is borne by any other property; and 

Wuereas, telephone companies are not public enemies, but 
are promoters of development and progress; 

REsoLvep, That we, the representatives of several hundred 
telephone owners and companies, petition the legislature of 
Texas, now in session, that in all fairness the taxes of said 
telephone companies should be reduced to a level of those 
of other public service corporations, by the reduction or com- 
plete removal of the gross receipts taxes. 

RESOLVED FURTHER, That we are opposed to the placing of 
telephone companies under the control of the state Railroad 
Commission or the Public Utilities Commission for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Because the public is interested, primarily, in good service 
at reasonable rates. 

Because there are hundreds of local telephone companies 
which are operating in Texas at rates which are slightly above 
the cost of operation, including repairs and maintenance, and 
that to subject the owners of such exchanges to commission 
regulation would add an expense to their operation which 
would ultimately have to be borne bv the public. 

Because the experience of commission regulation in other 
states has invariably been that competition has been destroyed 
and the telephone business gradually placed in the hands of 
one company, thereby giving such states telephone monopoly 
instead of telephone competition. It is apparent, therefore, 
that under commission regulation the public receives no benefit, 
while the local telephone companies which are made up of 
citizens and taxpayers of the state are placed at the mercy 
of the monopoly and are forced to sacrifice properties which 
have required in some instances years of toil to build up. 

For these reasons we ask the legislature of Texas to refrain 
from placing telephone companies under a commission regula- 
tion, pledging ourselves, however, to the support of any just 
measures which are calculated to prevent discrimination in 
rates between individuals or towns, or which are calculated 
to improve the service of telephone companies to the public.” 





High Tension and Telephone Lines Along Panama Canal. 

A committee consisting of Edward Schildhauer, F. Mears, 
W. H. Rose, C. F. Bleakley, W. H. Fenley, and W. R. McCann, 
has been appointed by the Isthmian Canal Commission for the 
following purposes: 

1. Review the plans for the proposed high tension power 
transmission line across the Isthmus. 

2. Consider the various features of the telephone and tele- 
graph cables, the possible disturbance to signal system, the 
probability of the future electrification of the Panama Rail- 
road. 

3. Make recommendations relative to the best and most eco- 
nomical construction to be employed for all the different elec 
trical conductors, all phases of the matter being taken into 
consideration including any protection to electrical lines, and 
to guard against any possible attempts to cut communication in 
time of war. 














Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Senatorial Committee Favors Competition. 

Recommendations in favor of several amendments to the 
Sherman anti-trust law have been practically decided upon by 
the senate interstate commerce committee, says a Washington 
dispatch. 

The committee took no positive action beyond requesting 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, to prepare its report, but the dis- 
cussion among the senators present indicated that the members 
were in substantial agreement for an amendment looking to the 
maintenance of the principle of competition rather than the 
regulation of monopoly, as was strongly favored by many 
business men who gave testimony. 


A Public Utilities Bill for Indiana. 

Senator Shively has introduced a public utilities bill in the 
indiana legislature, which provides certain requirements for 
telephone companies as public service corporations. They are 
as follows: 

Every telephone company is required to furnish reasonably 
adequate service and facilities, the charge for which shall be 
reasonable and just. An unjust or unreasonable charge for 
such service is declared unlawful. The basis of the rates is 
to be ascertained by expert appraisal of the plant. Interchange 
of service is specifically applied to telephone companies and 
their service with the aim of wiping out duplication of tele- 
phone service. It is declared that every utility for the con- 
veyance of telephone messages shall permit a physical con- 
nection or connections to be made and telephone service to be 
furnished between any telephone system operated by it, and the 
telephone toll line operated by another such public utility or 
between its toll line and the telephone system of another such 
public utility, or between its toll line and the toll line of an- 
other public utility, or between its telephone system and that of 
another such public utility, whenever public convenience and 
necessity require such physical connection or connections and 
such physical connection or connections will not result in ir- 
reparable injury to the owners or other users of the facilities 
of such public utilities, nor in any substantial detriment to the 
service to be rendered by such telephone company. 

The bill provides that the telephone companies are not to be 
judges in such a case. The commission shall have the power 
to bring them together, and to ascertain the fair joint terms 
under which they shall serve the public convenience efficiently. 
It provides that the commission shall have the power to 
“direct” that such conveniences shall be served and the man- 
ner and terms of establishing the joint service. 

It provides that the commission shall have power to value 
the property, guard against juggling of accounts and against 
watering of stock and establish equal rates and rates for 
joint service which shall be posted at every station. 

It regulates mergers, and also provides that the commis- 
sion has power to require such additions and extensions as 
shall be reasonable and necessary and to enforce a penalty 
for noncompliance. 





Telephone Affairs in Michigan. 

Four bills are now before the Michigan house and senate 
providing for the repeal of the Giles law, which places su- 
pervision of telephone corporations in the hands of the state 
Railroad Commission. There is now a possibility, judging 
from a canvass of sentiment among legislators, that state reg- 
ulation will ultimately be entirely eliminated. 





While there is pronounced discontent over present regula- 
tion, there seems to be confusion throughout the state rela- 
tive to what should be done in the way of legislation to clarify 
telephone matters. The commission has been asked by several 
Michigan municipalities to assist in bringing about mergers. 
From other cities come applications for authority to organize 
competing systems. 

A number of companies are seeking to inaugurate the pre- 
payment of rental charges. Many protests have been re- 
ceived against this plan, although its advocates contend that 
subscribers really benefit by it. In substantiation it is set 
forth that there are 177,904 telephone subscribers in Michigan. 
Last year various companies lost $90,000 by failure to collect 
rentals, or 50 7-10 cents on each of those 177,904 subscribers. 
li is, therefore, pointed out that those subscribers who paid 
their rentals had to make up the deficit. Had the companies 
been able to collect in advance this additional charge, it is 
declared, the honest subscriber, who paid his bills, would not 
have suffered for the shortcomings of others. 

It is pointed out to the legislators by those company officials 
advocating the prepayment plan that in Wisconsin where the 
system is established, losses of this character have been. re- 
duced to 9 6-10 cents per subscriber. Courts in six state 
have held that a company is authorized to collect in ad- 
vance and these decisions have governed the Michigan com- 
mission in its own decision to favor the system, since there 
is no state regulation to the contrary. 


No Opposition to Sale of Bell Lima Plant. 


No opposition was made in the hearing on the application of 
the Bell Telephone Co. for the sale of its property at Lima, 
Ohio, to the local Independent company, before the Public 
Service Commission, at Columbus. If the physical valuation 
to be made is found satisfactory approval of the deal is con- 
sidered certain. A careful inquiry into the physical value of 
the property will be begun shortly. 








Mississippi Commission to Probe Rates. 


The Mississippi Railroad Commission has 
adopted a resolution directing representatives of every tele- 
phone company in the state to appear before it on March 4, 
to show cause, if any exists, why rates should not be reduced. 
The order affects every company, whether local or foreign. 
The resolution in full is as follows: 


unanimously 


“WuerEAs, it is the opinion of the members of ‘he Missis- 
sippi Railroad Commission that the rates charged by the dif- 
ferent telephone companies doing business in the state are 
higher than the service rendered justifies; and 

Wuereas, under the law the commission may on its own 
initiative act in said matters and fix said charges within rea- 
sonable limits, so as to give the public reasonable rates, with- 
out doing injustice to the companies operating said public 
utilities; and 

Wuereas, to act intelligently in said matters, and to prevent 
injustice to any of the parties and corporations concerned it 
is necessary to have a hearing on said matters, as to the amount 
of capital invested and the expenses of operating, and other 
matters; therefore, be it 

REsoLveD, That the secretary of the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission be, and he is hereby directed to notify all persons 
and corporations doing a telephone business in Mississippi to 
appear before the commission on the 4th day of March, 1913, 
the same being one of the days of a regular term or meeting 
of the Railroad Commission, to show cause, if any they can, 
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why the rates for telephones and messages should not be re- 
duced.” 


“We believe the telephone companies in Mississippi are 
charging too much for their services; maybe we are mistaken; 
at any rate we want an opportunity to find cut.” 

That is the explanation offered by Railroad Commissioner 
George R. Edwards. Mr. Edwards stated that the commission 
had determined to make a full investigation of rates, and ascer- 
tain whether they were fair. It was the opinion that at the 
present time they were too high. 





Suspends Order in Oklahoma City Case. 

Pending an investigation to be made by the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission of the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of the present rate charged by the Pioneer Telephone 
Co. to subscribers in Oklahoma City, the commission has 
granted a suspension of the order under which the telephone 
company was directed to make a refund of alleged over- 
charges amounting to something near $75,000. 

On application of the telephone company the commission 
granted the petition for a hearing inquiring into the merits 
of the rates charged by the company claimed to have been 
authorized by a charter from the city. The supreme court 
sustained the commission in an order which would materially 
reduce the rate, and ordered the telephone company to make 
a refund in accordance with the rate fixed by the commission. 

In granting the suspension of the order the telephone com- 
pany will be allowed to charge ‘the rate under which the 
company is operating, from January 1 until the investigation 
is completed and the commission’s final finding made. Be- 
cause the supreme court has held valid the order of the com- 
mission previously made, all overcharges, if they are found 
to be such, up to and including December 31, 1912, will be 
embodied in the refund to be made. 

The refund will be required to be made on the basis of the 
order as it has been made, and even if the commission finds 
that it is reasonable to make a rate other than that in the 
order the refund up to and including December 31, 1912, 
must be made on the basis of the old order. The investi- 
gation will probably be taken up early in February. 





Authorizes Commission to Collect Overcharges. 

The Oklahoma senate has adopted on final roll call, by 
a vote of 30 to 7, a bill introduced by Senator J. T. Mc- 
Intosh of Durant, to confer authority upon the Corpora- 
tion Commission to collect refunds which may be due 
from public service corporations for excess charges, and 
disburse the same. 

The bill provides that upon the ascertaining of the amount 
of overcharges collected in excess of any legal rate or 
order of the commission, the commission shall have author- 
ity to render judgment against such public service cor- 
poration, person or firm, which shall be a lien on its prop- 
erty. When collected the money shall immediately be paid 
by the commission to the parties to whom it is due. 

The bill is of especial interest at this time because of 
the pendency of the controversy of the collection of ap- 
proximately $60,000 in alleged overcharges by the Pioneer 
Telephone Co. from its patrons in Oklahoma City. The 
company raised its rates without permission from the 
commission, under authority of a city ordinance, but the 
supreme court recently held that the raise was unauthor- 
ized. 

Public Utilities Bill for Texas. 

It is considered practically certain that the Texas legislature 
now in session will enact a law creating a public utilities com- 
misison. In the house a bill has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Dwight L. Lewelling, of Dallas, providing for the es- 
tablishment of this new branch of the state government. Mr. 
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Lewelling’s bill is patterned largely after the public utilities 
law of Wisconsin but differs from the latter in several import- 
ant particulars. The measure provides that the public utilities 
in Texas shall be placed under the control of a separate com- 
mission instead of under the Railroad Commission, as is the 
case in Wisconsin. 





To Push Baltimore Rate Investigation. 

That a vigorous fight will be made before the Maryland 
Public Service Commission by the Protective Telephone 
Association for a reduction of rates in Baltimore is declared 
by officers of the association. Although the case will not 
come up until next April, the association is rapidly get- 
ting its plans into shape, and it is said at the offices of 
the Public Service Commission that the case will take pre- 
cedence over the United Railways probe. 

Herbert Sheridan, of the Chamber of Commerce, is work- 
ing diligently on behalf of the association, and states that 
the rates charged in Baltimore are out of proportion to 
the rates for telephone service in all of the other large cities 
of the country. 

Resolutions indorsing the activity of the association have 
been unanimously adopted by the Board of Trade. Rep- 
resentatives of the Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore Clear- 
ing-house, the Stock Exchange, the Real Estate Exchange, 
Builders’ Exchange, Merchants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and numerous other organizations are also deeply 
interested in the matter, and are determined to push the 
case vigorously. 





Court Revokes Franchise at Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Charging that the Christian-Todd Telephone Co., which 
recently absorbed the Cumberland and Home plants, had 
refused to remove its poles obstructing public thorough- 
fares, as ordered by the court, and had also raised its 
rates, the Christian Fiscal Court, by unanimous vote, has 
revoked its permission to the company to do business in 
Hopkinsville, Ky. The court at the same time ordered the 
county attorney to prepare and submit a telephone fran- 
chise to be sold to the highest bidder. The order raises 
a novel legal point, as it is claimed that no other county 
in Kentucky requires a telephone company to hold a county 
franchise to operate its lines. 





Pennsylvania Public Service Bill. 

Governor Tener’s bill creating a Pennsylvania utility com- 
mission has been introduced in the legislature. It contains 
six articles. The first two describe the public service com- 
panies and their duties. Article three deals with the powers 
of the corporations and forbids their creation or consolida- 
tion without the commission’s approval. Article four describes 
the commission, which is to be made up of five commissioners, 
to be appointed by the governor. Article five defines the 
powers of the body and article six describes the practice and 
procedure before the commission. Appeal from its orders are 
to be taken to the Common Pleas Court of Dauphin County, 
subject to further appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Utah Town Considers Municipal Plant. 

At a recent mass meeting of the citizens of Brigham, 
Utah, the question of establishing a municipal telephone 
plant was discussed. 

The sense of the meeting was that such a thing could 
be done to the advantage of all concerned. A resolution 
was passed recommending to the city council that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to investigate the matter from 
all phases and particularly in the matter of first cost, and 
permanent maintenance; also as to the advisability of bond- 
ing the city for the purpose of establishing such a plant. 














Queries on Theory and Practice 


Trouble on a Simplexed Line. 


“We have had some induction interference which made a 
telephone line noisy. There have been some changes on the 
same line the last few weeks, in that the old transpositions 
that were dead ended on every eighth pole have been cut 
out and replaced by rolling transpositions. Everything was 
soldered well, and a telegraph is now doing business over the 
same wires, a distance of 100 miles. Repeating coils and drip 
coils were put in at two places, so as to run off the static. 
The telegraph is grounded, through condensers, at both ends 
of the line, using one wire operating on the Wheatstone bridge 
principle, and it is working nicely. But these changes have 
changed the conditions of the telephone line so that it is very 
hard to ring up a station 30 miles distant, the rings being 
very feeble. Some of the noise has been eliminated all right, 
but we could ring up a station 75 and even 100 miles before. 
The ringers are 1,600 ohms. Should the resistance be lowered 
or raised on the ringers? Nobody here seems to know. It is 
harder to raise a station on a cold and windy day than on a 
warm day. Has the temperature anything to do with it?” 


From your description we have drawn up the circuit as 
given in the sketch, which shows your conditions. Your com- 
plaint is about ringing through points to a leak across the line, 
which saps your ringing current before it can get to the de- 
sired telephone, so that but little of it reaches there. This 
may be caused by tree and other leaks, but as you have de- 
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Simplex Telegraph on Telephone Line with Static Drip Coils. 











scribed the line as recently placed in good condition, that 
source of trouble will be passed. 

If the repeating coils used to simplex the telegraph line onto 
the telephone circuit are not of the best, they may be the 
cause. This is true of the repeating coils used to remove the 
static electricity from the line. It is also possible that the 
latter coils have been connected, so that some or all of the 
windings are in opposition to each other, thereby causing the 
bridge to act more or less as if non-inductive. This must 
not be, for you need all the impedance possible in each bridge. 





Connections for Extension Sets. 


“How can I connect up two desk sets, receiver and trans- 
mitter, so that on a call coming in on one desk telephone I 
can answer from either instrument, the one to which I am 
the nearest?” 


You have not stated whether the telephones are local or 
common battery, and whether the auxiliary desk stand is 
exactly like the main telephone. Hence, we will assume two 
cases, which will guide you. ; 

First, if possible, each stand should have its own battery 
and induction coil, so that if desired both sets may be on 
the line at the same time. Then wire in the auxiliary set with 
a simple key, so that it will normally be out of circuit, but 
on throwing the key the set will be bridged across the line. 

Second, if the auxiliary desk stand has only the transmitter 
receiver and hook switch, use the circuits shown in Fig. 1. 
Fig. 1-A shows two local battery telephones using the one 
battery and induction coil. The bell and generator are not 
shown, because they do not enter into this assumed case. Either 


telephone may be used separately without throwing any key. 
They will not act as well if both are used at once, for the 
receivers will be in parallel, as well as the transmitters. 

Fig. 1-B shows the same idea applied to a common battery 
set. As in the local battery case, either set may be used alone, 
but poor results will be obtained if both are used at the same 
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time. For description of other circuits, read the article on 
extension telephone sets published in TELEPHONY, October 5, 
1912. 


Buzzer Test Set for Cable Testing. 
“Can you give me a diagram showing how to wire a buzzer 


set for testing working lines-in a cable without calling cen- 
tral? This is for a manual exchange.” 





Several buzzer tone generator circuits have been used by 
telephone men, and a number have been published. One fault 
which some of them possess is that of being too loud, so that 
the tone disturbs other lines which may be in use for con- 
versation. The arrangement given in the illustration can be 
made to give a tone of any desired loudness. 

An ordinary low-resistance (three or four ohms) buzzer 
is connected in series with one or two dry cells and a switch. 
A resistance and a condenser are wired in series with each 
other and placed as a shunt to the coils of the buzzer. Con- 
denser No. 2 is inserted between the resistance and a terminal, 
Lz, and another terminal, Li, tapped off between the condenser 
and the resistance. JL: and L. are the terminals to be con- 
nected to the cable pair which is to be picked up. 

The operation of the set depends upon the discharge from 
the coils of the buzzer and the charging current going into 
the condenser when the vibrator contact, K, is closed. By 
making the resistance large or small, the tone can be made 
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Circuit for a Buzzer Tone Generator. 


strong or weak. By making the resistance zero, there will 
be no tone current delivered to Li and L:, so that the tone 
may be as weak as desired. 

Big Expansion Planned in Alberta. 

Premier A. L. Sifton, of Alberta, announces that he has se- 
cured $5,000,000 in London for telephone expansion. He has 
set the goal of a telephone in every farmer’s home in the 
province. 
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It is rather late to talk about New Year’s greetings, 
but as it takes a long time to receive mail from Japan and 
Germany our readers will understand why reference is 
made to the interesting cuts on this page. 

The accompanying picture of a Japanese vehicle drawn 
by a muscular bovine of the male persuasion, is a repro- 
duction of a New Year’s card which TELEPHONY received 





To Telephony From Far-Away Japan. 


Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, the leading sub- 
scription agency of Tokio, Japan. Translated into Eng- 
lish the name of the concern is Z. P. Maruya & Co., 
Lt’d. This firm has occasion to make many remittances 
and write many letters to TELEPHONY. during the year, and 
manifests its enterprise by using specially printed enve- 
lopes addressed to this publication, thus saving work on 
the part of the Japanese clerks and obviating the possi- 
bility of mistakes in addressing. Maruya & Co. handle 
all the periodical business for the Japanese government, 
which subscribes to TELEPHONY for its many telephone 
branches. 

The mail carrier who delivered the New Year’s card 
looked at it curiously and asked if the Bull Moosers had 
invaded Japan, or whether it was an advertisement for 
Bull Durham tobacco. TELEPHONY’s office boy finally con- 
vinced him the card was a flashlight (photo) of the rural 
free delivery carrier, hauling mail out of Tokio to the 
country districts. 

The other picture, showing a harbor scene and the 
large building, is from the Imperial Telephone Bureau, 
of Hamburg, Germany, and says, in German: “For the 
New Year, 1913. Best 'Wishes.” The building is the 
government edifice which houses the great Hamburg tele- 
phone exchange, serving 40,000 subscribers’ lines, and said 
to be the largest exchange in the world. TELEPHONY print- 
ed some remarkable photographs of the Hamburg ex- 
change in February, 1911, which are doubtless remem- 
bered by our readers. The water scene in the upper left- 
hand corner of the card is of the harbor of Hamburg. 

E. W. B. Hale, a well-known electrical engineer and 
telephone man, now located at Vera Cruz, Mexico, writes 
as follows 

“TELEPHONY is, undoubtedly, the best telephone journal 
published, and is invaluable to every exchange manager 
as well as his employes. There is, however, in my opinion, 
an improvement which could be made in your journal— 
namely, the addition of a table of contents. It frequently 


from the 


happens that a reader remembers to have seen in a back 
number of the magazine a certain article to which he 
wishes to refer. 


He must, therefore, turn over the pages 
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Out of the Mail Bag 












of a larger or smaller number of copies of TELEPHONY to 
find the article. This has just been my case. I recalled 
having seen in your journal an article on a method of 
testing insulation resistance with a voltmeter, and I spent 
considerable time in looking over back numbers, whereas, 
if each had its table of contents I could have run over 
those in a few minutes.” 

TELEPHONY issues an: index for every six months, for 
such subscribers as wish to bind their papers in volumes. 
Reference to this index enables one to turn at once to any 
article desired; but, of course, this is not available for 
those in search of something printed less than six months 
back. Mr. Hale’s is the first criticism we have had on the 
lack of a table of contents in each issue, which forces us 
to the conclusion that a vast majority of our subscribers 
are well content to browse through the entire book, “from 
kivver to kivver.” 

F. S. Keenan, manager of the North Dakota Independent 
Telephone Co., at Bismarck, N. D., writes the following in 
a letter dated January 3: 

“As a reader of your journal I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of your publication, which is, to say the least, 
a very valuable asset to one engaged in telephone work. 
I have at hand the December 28 issue, and in my estima- 
tion there is little that could be desired beyond what may 
be found between its covers. Your editorials are timely 
and to the point. The different articles on telephone work 
are of intense interest to one following this line of work. 
Mr. Kaufman’s views of what should constitute a gen- 
tleman show him to be a person of rare principle and 
high-mindedness that is refreshing, and the most humorous 
and artistic production of ‘Alfalfa Granger’ and his friends, 
by W. L. Capple, gives the whole a smack of up-to-date- 
ness, and furnishes a pleasant bit of vaudeville after the 
more serious matter contained in the other parts of your 
journal. I must plead guilty to not being a subscriber 
myself, but TELEPHONY is a regular visitor at our office, 
and its coming is looked forward to by all. Trusting that 
1913 will be the best year you have ever known, I am, etc.” 

In a letter enclosing his check for 1913, E. C. Rapier, 
assistant wire chief of the People’s Telephone Co., at 
Superior, Wis., says: “I find the articles on testing and 
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Telephony’s Greeting From Germany. 


locating switchboard trouble very interesting and help- 
ful.” 

C. W. Quillen, manager of the Mt. Pleasant, Telephone 
Co., Mt. Pleasant, Ia., is a busy man. “Enclosed please 
find check for subscription to TELEPHONY for 1913,” he 
writes. “Haven't time to fill out your blank; have no pic- 
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February 1, 1913. 


ture, and haven’t time to have a picture taken, as we are 
putting up a new building, laying 2,000 feet of under-ground 
conduit, and 7,000 feet of cable, and installing a new 
Kellogg common battery multiple switchboard. I am 
moving ‘some,’ but take time to read TELEPHONY, as I 
can read this at night. I find it full. of things that have 
been very helpful to me in the telephone business.” 

Lysle I. Abbott, of Omaha, in a letter to Financial Ed- 
itor J. C. Kelsey, says: “About three years ago I broke 
into the telephone game through my appointment as re- 
ceiver of the Independent Telephone Co., of Omaha. My 
attention was, early, attracted to your letters in TELEPHONY 
and I have now attained the character of ‘Constant Read- 
er. I look for your letter every week and I am much en- 
tertained and instructed by it. I would like to know 
whether you contemplate publishing these letters in book 
form, and if you do, I should be glad to provide myself 
with at least one copy.” 

In replying to Mr. Abbott’s question, Mr. Kelsey, among 
other things, said: “The idea of putting these letters into 
book form has never occurred to us, particularly as I pre- 
sume I have violated all the rules of rhetoric in existence.” 

But, after all, TELEPHONY is disposed to inquire: What 
is rhetoric among friends? Kelsey’s stuff has the “punch,” 
regardless of rhetoric or rhyme. 

In remitting for his subscription to TELEPHONY, A. M. 
Lee, manager of the La Rue Telephone Company, at 
Hodgenville, Ky., writes: “Of course, we couldn’t do 
without your valuable journal for three times the price.” 

The Argyle Telephone Company, at Argyle, Minn., in 
sending in a question for TELEPHONY’s legal department 
to answer, adds: “We find your paper indispensable in 
our business.” 

“Enclosed find check for another year’s subscription to 
TELEPHONY,” writes L. E. Eskew, manager of the South 
Canadian Telephone Company at Noble, Okla. “We have 
to keep it in the family.” 

J. J. Knapp, of Deadwood, S. Dak., sends in his re- 
mittance to TELEPHONY and adds: “Your paper is far 
ahead of any journal I have seen.” 

“We have been a subscriber to your magazine for the 
last five years, and have enjoyed and profited by its con- 
tents,” writes F. H. Merrill, Jr., auditor of the Gulf States 
Telephone Company, with headquarters at Tyler, Texas. 

In sending in his subscription renewal, Philip Zimmer- 
man, manager of the Spencerville (Ohio) Telephone Com- 
pany, adds: “We are well pleased with your paper.” 

“T must have TELEPHONY,” says Michael Breslin, of Mo- 
hall, N. D., in a letter enclosing his check for his 1913 
subscription. 

Lazarus Loeb, wire chief of the People’s Telephone Co., 
at Leavenworth, Kan., writes: “TELEPHONY is certainly 
a valuable asset to any telephone man, and I never miss 
reading it.” 

C. Leon Thomas, of Scranton, Pa., says: “I have always 
been well satisfied with the paper, and it is certainly a 
great help to everyone in the telephone business.” 

“T sure do like to read the paper,” says F. A. King, of 
Columbia, S. C., in a letter dated January 10, 1913. 

J. W. Stone, of Sheridan, Ind., in a letter stating his 
intention to have his co-workers subscribe to TELEPHONY, 
adds: “Don’t stop my paper. I can’t afford to miss a copy.” 

J. W. Hanson, local manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Co., at Marion, N. D., in a letter enclosing his 
remittance, adds: “I feel lost without TELEPHoNy.” 

“TELEPHONY is O. K.,” tersely writes J. D. Frost, of the 
Perry (Kan.) Home Telephone Co.. 

In his letter renewing his subscription to TELEPHONY, 
Floyd K. Noel, of Axtell, Kan., says: “I would not do 
without your paper for a great deal.” 
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A Handsome New Year’s Greeting. 

The Capital Telephone Co., of Jefferson City, Mo., has issued 
what is probably the handsomest calendar which has yet 
reached TELEPHONY’s office. The accompanying half tone re- 
production gives but a faint impression of the production. The 
colors are delicate and beautifully blended and the whole 
gives an effect which is truly a work of art. 

We suggest that eager aspirants for calendars for the new 
year do not expend postage asking for one of these as they 





A Truly Artistic Production From Missouri. 


were undoubtedly designed for the company’s subscribers 
only and not for general circulation. And that they effectually 
fulfill their mission there can be no doubt. No telephone user 
who receives one of these can possibly overlook or forget the 
Capital company or Houck McHenry, its manager and main 
spring. 





Chicago Telephone Company Increases Operators’ Wages. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. has put into effect a tentative 
increase in wages paid its operators. This is in accordance 
with the action taken by the Chicago city council committee 
on gas, oil and electric light, which is now considering the 
rates of the company: If the increase in wages is approved 
by the council, it will be made permanent. 

The new wage rates, by the hour, which include the 12 per 
cent. increase, are as follows : 
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Under this schedule the girls work eight and one-half hours 
a day. They get two 15-minute rest periods. They are given 
from one-half to one hour off per day for luncheon. This 
is taken out of their own time, but the luncheon is provided 
free by the telephone company. 
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HOLDS EXCLUSIVE CONTRACT VOID. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
NINETY-NINE YEAR RESTRICTION Not WARRANTED. 


These are practically perpetual contracts. Within 
period, the entire subject matter might, and very likely 
would, change its essential character over and over again. 
We cannot undertake to suggest the term of exclusive con- 
tract which be reasonable so as to permit the use of such a 
means for getting a rival company into the field. The term 
of a patent may furnish some analogy. Different circum- 
stances may justify different terms. The term might be 
such as to make it very difficult to decide upon which side 
of the line it lay. We need not speculate about these 
things, because we are clear that the 99 year restriction 
found in these contracts goes far beyond any inherent nec- 


that 


essity for the purpose suggested, and so cannot be justified 


as properly incidental to a lawful purpose. 

Several other reasons are urged for sustaining the valid- 
ity of these contracts in spite of what we have called their 
prima facie invalidity, but we find none of those reasons 
as forceful as the two which we have discussed; nor does 
any one of these decisions which have been pressed upon 
us seem persuasive in opposition to the conclusions we have 
expressed. A review of these cases would be unprofitable. 
No one of them has reference to a system of hundreds of 
identical or similar contracts tovering large parts of three 
states, running for a period of time which is practically per- 
petual and operating to abrogate a part of the powers of 
public service corporations and covenanting that those 
not wholly abrogated shall not be exercised as they might 
otherwise have been and as may prove to be essential to 
giving good service and avoiding monopoly. 


As to OTHER EXCLUSIVE CONTRACTS SUSTAINED. 


For example, in Chicago, ete., Co. v. Pullman, etc., Co., 
139 U. S. page 79, a contract by the railroad to give the Pull- 
man company the exclusive right to furnish sleeping cars 
to railroad was sustained; but the contract was for a pe- 
riod of only 15 years, and contained an option by which, if 
unsatisfactory, it might be terminated in five years. Such 
a contract was, essentially, of a different character from 
those now involved, because of the entire practicability 
of exchanging long distance telephone business with more 
than one company, and the practical difficulties which might 
attend the attempted use of the same railroad track for 
sleeping cars of different systems. But, aside from this 
practical distinction, the opinion does not indicate to us that 
the exclusive sleeping car contract would have been sus- 
tained if it had been one of a system of similar contracts 
covering or attempting to cover all the railroads in a large 
territory. The supreme court has also sustained exclusive 
contracts for hauling express cars. (St. Louis, etc., Co., v. 
Southern Exp. Co., 117 U. S., 1); but this is less analogous 
than the Fullman case. On the other hand, the view we 
take is supported, more less perfectly, by Beasley v. Texas 
Pac. Ry. Co., 191 U. S. 492, 497; State v. Telephone Co., 36 
O. St. 296; South Chicago, etc., Co. v. Calumet, etc., Co., 170 
Ill. 391; Central, etc., Co. v. Averill, 199 N. Y. 128; State v. 
Cadwallader, 172 Ind. 619. 

We are not unmindful that the result of affirming the 
decree below is to compel what is said to be the weaker 
of the two companies to defend itself against commercial 
aggression from the stronger by some other means than 
merely standing upon these contracts which it had provided 
for such defense; but in applying rules of this kind, we 
must look to the future as well as to the present. Sustain- 
ing these contracts might, for the time being, aid the weaker 
and so help to maintain competition, but it would at the 
‘same time point the way by which, in case the voluntary 
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or involuntary combination of these two companies, all 
competition or possibility of competition would be, for 99 
vears, excluded. This entire phase of the question is so 
well stated by Judge Tayler that we quote with approval 
this ‘part of his opinion: 

“The position which counsel for complainant take comes 
The Bell Telephone Co. is a 
ago the United States com- 


to this when we analyze it: 
wicked monopoly. Some years 
pany concluded to fight it. The only way to fight the 
monopoly was to monopolize all unoccupied territory. The 
way to monopolize this unoccupied territory was to go to 
a local telephone company which had no long distance con 
nections and offer to give it such a long distance connec- 
tion, provided a perpetual monopoly of it was given in re- 
turn, 
Purpose Virtuous—MeTtHop Vicrous. 

“This purpose to destroy the Bell monopoly may be ad 
mitted to‘be virtuous. Thé method resorted to was vicious. 
It was a repetition methods 
which, when followed by the 
denounced. The philosophy that the end justifies the means, 
when the end is virtuous and the means vicious, has long 
since been disregarded, if it ever had any vowed supporters. 
But even that philosophy cannot apply to a mere business 
undertaking. 

“The purpose to destroy the telephone monopoly was not 


mere and imitation of the 


Sell company, are so bitterly 


a virtuous purpose; it was a business proposition, which in- 
cidentally led, we may assume, to a righteous result. What 
becomes of the righteous result when the means to ac- 
complish it are the means of unrighteousness? The ulti- 
mate result of which may be that we discover we have ex- 
changed one master for another, or, if not, that we have 
emphasized the strength of the former master. Counsel, 
of course, will not deny that should the Bell company ac- 
quire control of the complainant, these contracts would be 
just as valid and the shield of our defense would be turned 
into a weapon with which to destroy us. 

“Are the courts to turn themselves into inquisitors of the 
minds of men and say, ‘Here is a man who wants to do the 
world some good? The ultimate result promises to be 
beneficial, but, in order to accomplish it, he must monopo- 
lize the business of some community and must violate the 
law. May he do so?’ These questions were long ago an- 
swered, and yet they come up again and again. 

“The sum of all this is that it does no good to destroy 
one monopoly by creating another. Monopolies all look 
alike to the law. When they use their power unlawfully. 
it is for the law to take suitable steps to punish the offender 
and prevent recurrence of the offense.” 

The decree below is affirmed with costs. 


Telephones Save Orange Groves. 

When the recent heavy frosts in California were predicted 
to extend over the citrus region a system for protecting the 
trees was at once organized among the fruit growers which 
has already worked out to good advantage. 

The 3,000 acres of citrus lands were divided into three dis- 
tricts, each in charge of a special watchman who made the 
rounds in a motorcycle. Each watchman had from 20 to 30 
thermometers on his beat and at stated intervals he notified 
the head office the registered temperature. Special arrange- 
ment was made with the Independent telephone company by 
the Fruit Growers’ Association, and when the temperature 
dropped to the danger mark, the telephone company called up 
the ranchers all over the district and warned them of the frost. 
Fires were then lighted in the orchards to bring up the tem- 
perature. 

About 150,000 “smudge pots” are in use. These contain dis- 
tillate or crude oil. In some cases straw is burned in the 
orchards. During the unusual frost recently, it is estimated 
that five million dollars was saved to the ranchers. 














From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions : National Assn., Chicago, February 18, 19, 20; Wisconsin Assn., Madison, February 12, |3 


New Cracraft, Leich Sales Manager. 

The Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, Ill., may con- 
sider itself fortunate to secure the services of H. W. Lucia 
Mr. Lucia has had a varied experience 
in the telephone field 
which eminently fits him 
for the class of work de- 
manded of him in_ his 
present position, 

He began his telephone 
career in the switchboard 
department of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. in 1899, remain- 
ing in this department for 
two years, when he took 
a position as installer for 
the same company. In 
1904 he accepted a posi- 
superintendent 
Mountain 
of Iron 


as its sales engineer. 





tion as 
with the Iron 
Telephone Co., 
Mountain, Mich., but as 
manufacturing appealed 
more strongly to him, he 
returned to the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company a 
year later as special in- 
staller of intercommunicating and lockout systems, which were 
at that time coming into extensive use. After a short time 
at this special installation work he was placed in charge of 
the switchboard testing department and was then made re- 
sponsible for all inspection work. In 1907 his promotion to 
assistant chief engineer of the Stromberg company took place. 
He was with the company in this capacity for approximately 
three years, when he resigned to become sales engineer of 
the National Police Signal Co. 

The experience which Mr. Lucia has obtained in the vari- 
ous positions named has given him an exceptional knowledge 
of the requirements of satisfactory and efficient telephone 
equipment. Mr. Lucia will be in attendance at the annual 
convention of the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, to be held in Chicago on February 18, 19 and 20, and will 
be glad to discuss telephone matters that may be of interest 
to the Cracraft, Leich company’s friends and patrons. 

Yellow Fir Cross Arms vs, Red Fir. 

[Eprtor’s Note: The following article was prepared for 
publication in TELEPHONY by E. L. Barnes, president and 
general manager of the Barnes-Lindsley Mfg. Co., of Port- 
land, Ore. This concern, which manufactures Douglas fir 
cross arms, is affiliated with the Lindsley Bros. Co., of 
Spokane, Wash., dealers in cedar poles and other products. ] 

Fir Cross Arms. 
By E. L. Barnes. 

There is a good deal of doubt in the minds of some of 
the engineers and superintendents of construction of the 
different public service companies as to the relative strength 
and utility of the so-called “yellow” and “red” fir cross 
arms. 

The United States Forest Service says the following re- 
garding the color of the wood, in Bulletin No. 88: 














H. W. Lucia. 





“Douglas fir varies in color from a decided reddish tinge 
to a light yellow, and on this account is sometimes classi- 


fied as red and yellow fir. The red fir, as a rule, has a 
coarser grain and contains a considerable amount of the 


dark-colored summerwood. It is usually obtained from 
second growth timber or from the heart of older trees. Yel- 
low fir is the soft, fine-grained wood obtained from the 


outer portion of mature trees. It yields a large proportion 
of clear lumber. The difference in color is supposed to be 
due mainly to the difference in the rate of growth.” 


The Forest Service made a number of tests of the com- 
parative strength of the two species, the results of which 
aare carried in the above mentioned bulletin. Copies of this 
may be obtained from the Forest Service, at Washington, 
on request. 

These tests show (in the words of the bulletin): “On the 
basis of all grades, the difference in favor of the red fir 
varies from 2 to 4 per cent.” In a test on pieces of high- 
grade wood (the kind used for cross arms), the modulus 
of rupture of the yellow fir was 6,773 lbs., as against 7,440 
ibs. for the red, while the moduli of elasticity were re- 
spectively 1,871,000 and 2,106,000 lbs. On the low grades, 
the difference was slightly in favor of the yellow fir, but 
none of the low grade lumber is used in the manufacture of 
arms. 

The Barnes-Lindsley Mfg. Co. recently made some tests 
on a home-made testing machine at its plant on the Colum- 
bia River, which showed conclusively that the red fir, aver- 
aging from 10 to 14 rings per inch, was much stronger than 
the yellow fir, with the closer grain. 

The tests were made as shown in the illustration, a yel- 
low and a red fir arm being crossed as shown, and the 





Position of Cross Arms Under Test. 


strain applied by means of a windlass. There was no way 
of telling the amount of strain needed to break the arms, 
as a dynamometer could not be secured. The tests re- 
sulted as follows: 

Rings per inch. 


Ce ie oo ee 15 to 20 2U4xy 62” Broke 
Red oneal ao *% oY 

No. 3 Ydliow «........312 t i ‘ Broke 
| Re ee 7 to 10 sis os 

No. 3 Yellow ........ 14 to 20 a ig Broke 
re = - 

No. 4 Yetlow .......«. 13 to 18 - - 
MO 5 a5 ose Seasons 9 to 12 = - Broke 
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No. 5 Yellow ........15 to 21 Broke Phoney Bill Boosts the Convention. 

_. Sere 7 to 9 Broke For the first time since the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 

No. 6 Yellow .........16 to 20 Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., began sending out its series 

coil TEE TE Le 6 Broke of monthly calendar blotters, TELEPHONY is reproducing the 

No. 7 Yellow . .14 to 20 3 x4% 62” Broke entire blotter. This is done for a double reason. Firstly, we 

Red .12 to 15 23%4x3% 62” have said many times and in many ways that the monthly 

F : . ’ 5 : visit of Phoney Bill was welcome because of the grade of 

Test No. 7 is of particular interest as the yellow fir arm blotting paper used—heavy and finely absorbent, as a blotter 


had a cross section 2.44 sq. in. larger than the red, yet failed 
to withstand the strain. 

The results of 
those conducted by 
bulletin No. 88. 

Inasmuch as the 


these tests compare very closely with 


the Forest Service and reported in its 


red fir is usually found in young trees 





Applying Strain to the Cross Arms. 


and in the heart wood of old trees, while the yellow is found 
almost exclusively in the sap wood or outer growth of the 
old trees, the two woods may be compared to a young man, 
just in the prime of life whose tissues are full of life and 
energy, and an old man who has passed the prime of life 
and whose tissues have begun to contract. 

An article appeared in several of the trade papers recently 
claiming that a report had been received on several “yellow” 
tir cross arms taken from a line of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., near Winnemucca, Nev. These arms were in- 
stalled 43 years ago and, when taken down, were still in 
fairly good condition. 

Certain photographs were shown with these articles and 
the claim was made that all the arms were ‘ Washington,” 
or yellow, fir. A number of the arms were secured by the 
Barnes-Lindsley Mfg. Co. through a disinterested party 
and it was found that a good portion of them were red fir. 
l‘ollowing is a report on a number of the samples from 
which it will be seen that the red fir were in as good or 
better shape than the closer-grained arms: 

No. 1—3 knots in center, 14 in., 234 in., 6 to 7 
good condition. 

No. 2—9 to 12 rings to inch, very good condition. 

No. 3—10 to 15 rings to inch, very good condition. 

No. 4—15 to 18 rings to inch, good. 

No. 5—21 and closer to inch, very poor. 


rings to inch, 


No. 6—19 rings to inch, very good. 
No. 7—9 rings to inch, very good. 
No, 8—14 rings to inch, very poor. 
No. 9—15 rings to inch, very poor, one 1 in. knot. 


No. 10—17 rings to inch, good, one 1 in. knot. 

No. 11—16 rings to inch, poor. 

No. 12—20 rings to inch, very good. 

The argument that, the closer the grain, the better the 
arm, is a very plausible one, but it has been conclusively 
shown both from tests similar to the above, and from the 
actual experience of users, that the so-called red fir arm is 
much stronger and therefore better than the closer grained 
yellow fir. 
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Phoney Bill, Repeats 
Stay Independent and Follow That Emblem!!! 
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The February Stromberg-Carlson Blotter. 


mighty handy manner. You can’t tell from this illustration 
how good the blotter is for actual use, but you can see now 
that our claims as to its arrangement are well founded. 

The second reason for reproducing the whole blotter is to 
show the prominence which it gives to the annual convention 
of the National Independent association, to be held in Chi- 
cago this month. The Stromberg-Carlson company is to make 
an elaborate display at the La Salle Hotel and it naturally 
wants everybody to see it. Also, it is strong for Independent 


‘telephony and doesn’t care who knows it. 





Popular Vote on Rates at Denver. 
The Denver, Colo., board of aldermen has decided to submit 
to a vote of the people at a special election February 14 the 
ordinance providing for lower telephone rates. 














Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,047,176. December 17, 1912. Cross Arm. L. L. Crabtree 
and T. C. Ripley, Sulphur Springs, Tex. Consists of a sheet 
metal main arm forming in cross section a U-shaped struc- 
ture. A correspondingly shaped extension arm is interfitted 
with the main arm and a side of each extends below the other 
sides to provide for fastening to the pole. 

1,047,293. December 17, 1912. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT. 
M. M. Reynolds, New York; assigned to the American Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. Describes an auxiliary support to be 
used in connection with a desk stand for holding the receiver 
to the ear, means being provided for operating the switch hook 
in conjunction with the support. 

1,047,294. December 17, 1912. TELEPHONE INSTRUMENT. M. 
M. Reynolds, New York; assigned to the American Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co. A desk stand having a rotative support 
for the receiver. A contact disk operated by the action of the 
rotatable members is substituted for the switch hook. 

1,047,667. December 17, 1912. Corn PREPAYMENT SUBSTA- 
TION TELEPHONE; G. W. Lorimer, Piqua, Ohio, assigned to 
Western Electric Co. A coin collector in which a coin has to 
be deposited before the telephone operator can be signaled. 

1,047,788. December 17, 1912. TELEPHONIC APPARATUS; E. A. 
Graham, London, Eng. Covers improvements in a loud speak- 
ing receiver. 

1,047,833. December 17, 1912. APPARATUS FOR AUTOMATIC- 
ALLY CONNECTING Up SUBSCRIBERS OF TELEPHONE EXCHANGES; 
J. Peticky, Prague, Austria-Hungary. Describes the sub- 
scriber’s calling and exchange mechanism for an automatic 
system, comprising individual selective apparatus and a plu- 
rality of line connecting-up apparatus. 

1,048,253. December 24, 1912. TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; 
D. H. Wilson, Chicago; assigned to D. H. Wilson and Robert 
Bines, trustees, New York. Composed of two opposed dia- 


phragms. A telescoping carbon cup is associated with each 
diaphragm. 
1,048,443. December 24, 1912. TELEPHONY OR TELEGRAPHY ; 


S. G. Brown, London, Eng. Describes a relay in which cur- 
rent in a circuit with a pair of contacts maintains a minute 
conduction space between them. Means are also provided for 
varying the space. 

1,048,496. December 31, 1912. Cross Arm Brace; Isaac 
Cline, Huntington, Ind. A three-section, pin connected, angle 
iron back brace. The short middle section is fastened to the 
pole and the end sections are turned so as to be secured to 
the ends of the cross arm. 

1,048,561. December 31, 1912. SELECTIVE SIGNALING Sys- 
TEM; Judson McFell, Chicago. The system includes selectors 
which are arranged for successive operation through the me- 
dium of a single line relay. 

1,049,253. December 31, 1912. SouNp TRANSMITTING Ap- 
PARATUS; Charles W. McGonigle, Algona, Wash.; assigned to 
the Globe Telephone Co., Seattle. Describes a multiple con- 
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No. 1,049 499. 


nection of transmitters, having movable and non-movable elec- 
trodes on each side of two vibrating diaphragms. 

1,049,499. January 7, 1913. ReEcEIvER; O. M. Leich, Genoa, 
Ill.; assigned to Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. Covers construc- 
tion details of a direct current type of receiver. 

1,049,526. January 7, 1913. DEsk TELEPHONE APPARATUS: N. 
N. Pederson, Genoa, IIl.; assigned to Cracraft, Leich Electric 
Co. The switch hook springs are mounted in the base of the 
desk stand and are operated through a lever by the movement 
of the switch hook. 

1,049,537. January 7, 1913. SeELEctor; H. O. Rugh, Sand- 
wich, IIl.; assigned to Sandwich Electric Co. Features are a 
rotatable toothed element and means for holding it in normal 
position. An adjustable contact finger and a notched wheel 
are movable and rotatable, respectively, with the toothed ele- 
ment. 

1,049,568. January 7, 1913. CHRONOMETER-CONTROLLED SIG- 
NALING DEVICE FoR TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SysTEMsS; I. D. Fel- 





No. 1,050,304. 


lows, Syracuse, N. Y.; assigned one-half to J. H. McCartney. 
Relates to a branch circuit of a subscriber’s line circuit in 
which a normally open, self-opening switch is installed in 
connection with a circuit closer. Clock actuated means con- 


























No. 1,049,568. 


trol the operation of a spring motor which operates the cir- 
cuit closer to impress current impulses on the line. 

1,049,822. January 7, 1913. ANTISEPTIC PROTECTOR FOR 
MoutupieEcEs; E. E. Dieterich, New York. Describes an end- 
less web passing around drums journaled in a casing contain- 
ing the mouthpiece. Provision is made for applying an anti- 
septic powder to the web. 

1,050,101. January 14, 1913. TELEPHONE SwiTCHBOARD; P. C. 
Burns, Chicago. Describes a combined jack and drop or visual 
signal having a night alarm circuit associated with it. Inser- 
tion of the plug in the jack, after the drop has been operated, 
restores the shutter to its normal position. 

1,050,104. January 14, 1913. DIFFERENTIAL MICROPHONE RE- 
PEATER; J. J. Comer, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Enun- 
ciator Co. Relates to a spring for retracting the armature of 
the microphone magnet and a lever with an adjusting means 
for regulating the tension of the pring. 

1,050,304. January 14, 1913. TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; C. E. 
Scribner, Jericho, Vt.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
feature is a front electrode loosely held against the transmitter 
diaphragm at a central point and retaining it in its seat. 
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Ne. 1,050,532. 


1,050,404. January 14, 1913. TELEPHONE FIXTURE; W. C. 
Ude, West Haven, Conn. A desk stand with a hinged re- 
ceiver arm arrangement so that the receiver may be swung 
to a proper position against the user’s ear. The arm co-acts 
with the switch hook mechanism. 

1,050,514. January 14, 1913. TELEPHONE CALL INDICATOR; 
B. L. Behrendt, Newark, N. J. Indicator to be placed on a 
telephone call bell. An L-shaped sheet is pivoted so that one 
end can swing under the gong; is inserted between gong and 
striker. 

1,050,520. January 14, 1913. Key SHELF AND BAsE; E. B. 
Craft, Hackensack, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
Describes a longitudinally adjustable key base for use on a 
telephone switchboard key shelf. 


1,050,532. January 14, 1913. Party Line TELEPHONE Sys- 


TEM; B. C. Groh, Chicago; assigned to Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
system is described. 
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A lockout, party line 
The operator is provided with means 
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for rendering substation apparatus inoperative, for intercom- 
munication between stations on the line, by short circuiting 
the receivers through individual relays. The operator can 
listen on a line and hear the subscribers when the latter can- 
mot receive. 

1,050,765. January 14, 1913. Time CoNTROLLED ALARM Sys- 
‘TEM FOR TELEPHONE EXCHANGES; P. J. Dell, Jr., Rochelle, Ga.; 
assigned one-half to J. N. King. Describes a combination of 
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the switchboard drops with equipment of a time controlled 
alarm system whereby an alarm will be given whenever any 
drop is operated during the period controlled by a time ope- 
rated switch. 

1,050,663. January 14, 1913. Exectric TRANSMISSION oF IN- 
TELLIGENCE,; I. Kitsee, Philadelphia. Pa.; assigned one-half to 
W. J. Latta. Relates to a system of simultaneous telegraphy 
and telephony. 


Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Floating Bonds in Georgia. 

“We would like to have you give in a general way, what 
it is necessary to have in the franchise of a telephone com- 
pany, in order that the company may issue and float its 
bonds and the public or investors be safe in investing in said 
bonds. We have a small exchange in a growing town and 
section and would like to float bonds for a few thousands 
of dollars provided we can do so and make the investment 
safe from the investor’s standpoint. We would like you to 
give us your opinion on the subject generally and all special 
information that you have at hand with reference to tele- 
phone companies floating bonds in Georgia.” 


The most important thing to have in your franchise in 
order that you may issue and float bonds, is to have the 
franchise granted to your company, “its successors and 
assigns.” The purpose of this is to provide that the fran- 
chise may be transferrable. People vs. Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., 61 North Eastern 428. If a franchise is not thus 
made assignable, it could not be sold at mortgage sale. 
There is no other provision in particular that can be men- 
tioned as necessary to have in a franchise in order to make 
it an asset upon which to base a bond issue. However, we 
can say in a general way that the better the franchise, the 
better will be the security of your bonds. The term of 
the franchise should be long enough so that it will not ex- 
pire before the bonds became payable. 

It is also desirable to have the franchise irrevocable, be- 
cause otherwise it might be repealed and the security thus 
impaired. In order to have the franchise irrevocable, all 
that is necessary is that there should be in it no provision for 
its repeal or revocation. Rutland Co. vs. Marble City Co., 
65 Vermont 379; 26 Atlantic, 635; 36 American State Re- 
ports 868, McMillan on Telephone Law, Section 69. No 
limitation of rates should be included, if it can be avoided. 

We have at hand no special information with reference to 
the Georgia law on the subject of bond issues. We refer 
you generally to chapter 15 of McMillan on Telephone Law, 
entitled “Financing Plans and Securities.” 


Effect of Women’s Ten-Hour Labor Law. 


“Will you kindly inform me what effect the women’s 10- 
hour labor law has on telephone operators? We are giving 
continuous service with but two operators. Has a telephone 
company a right to adopt a rule, informing its patrons that 
it will not send messages with charges refused? What law 
controls this? . Cite cases if any.” 





The women’s 10-hour labor law applies to telephone op- 
erators just as it does to any other employed women. If 
you are giving continuous service with but two operators, 
you are violating the law, unless there are some special 
provisions upon which an exception in your case can be 
based, and we know of none such. 

A telephone company has a right to adopt a rule inform- 
ing its patrons that it will not send messages with charges 
reversed, or refused. This is governed by the principle of 
law which declares that a telephone company may adopt 
such reasonable regulations as it sees fit for the conduct of 
its business. Telegraph Co. vs. Griswold, 37 Ohio State, 
301; 41 Atlantic Reports, 500. Central Union Telephone 
Co. vs. Swoveland (Ind.) 42 Northeastern, 1035; 6 Amer- 
ican Electrical Cases, 679. 


Right to Refuse Service for Failure to Pay Disputed Bill. 

“T noticed sometime ago a decision rendered somewhere 
and reported in your paper, concerning the right of the 
Bell telephone company to refuse a new contract and serv- 
ice to a subscriber whose previous contract had been ter- 





minated by reason of his failure to pay his dues, or because 
of any other dispute. In other words, the point was, could 
the Bell people refuse to give a new contract until the sub- 
scriber had paid his disputed account? 

I did not cut out the page and keep it, as I generally do 
when I see interesting things in TELEPHONY. I am there- 
fore writing to ask whether you can give me the substance 
of the decision in detail.” 


There are a number of decisions to the effect of the one 
you mentioned, so we can not say which one you have in 
mind. Some of these are as follows: 

Carmichael Telephone Co. vs. Bell Telephone Co., 72 
Southeastern, 619; Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
vs. Hobert, 42 Southern, 849. 





Underbuilding Main Leads. 


“We have been operating a telephone plant in this place 
for ten years, having a franchise during this time. An elec- 
tric light company has recently secured a franchise to light 
the town. In most places it is running its main lines just 
under our main leads, in order that shorter poles may be 
used. 

In case induction is so bad that service is impaired, or 
our lines should get down on those of the light company, 
causing damage by fire, would it be liable for damages? 
Is there a law requiring these people going a certain dis- 
tance away from our lines?” 


In case your service is impaired or fire caused, by induc- 
tion due to the underbuilding by an electric light company, 
of your line, the electric light company would be liable for 
damages. Joyce on Electric Law, Sec. 517; McMillan on 
Telephone Law, Sec. 139; Nebraska Telephone Co. vs. York 
Gas & Electric Light Co. 27 Nebraska, 284; 3 American 
Electrical Cases, 36/4. 

It is considered a violation of safe telephone construc- 
tion to have telephone wires above the high potential 
wires of electric light and power companies. Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Northwestern Telephone Co., 65 North- 
eastern 329. 


Transfer of Membership in Rural Company. 


Under articles of an incorporated rural telephone associa- 
tion; providing a membership which entitled the member 
to one telephone, prohibiting the sale of a share without 
first offering it to the association, except that the purchaser 
of a farm should have the first right to purchase the ven- 
dor’s share, the mere conveyance of a farm by warranty 
deed did not confer the vendor’s membership on the pur- 
chaser, and the association is entitled to enjoin the pur- 
chaser from connecting with and using the line. So held 
the supreme court of Iowa in a late case. Cantrell Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Fisher, 138 Northwestern, 436. 





Boy Injured on Roof. 


In an action against an electric light company to recover 
for the death of a boy by contact with an electric light wire, 
it was held that the judgment against the company could not 
be sustained. The evidence showed that the wire was swing- 
ing on poles about six feet from the outside edge of the 
cornice of the house and that the boy went on the roof of his 
father’s house. From there he threw a corn cob tied to a 
string over the wire, pulled the wire towards him to detach 
his kite, and when the wire came within reach, he touched it 
with one hand and was killed by the shock. 

It was alleged that the wire was defectively insulated but 
the court held that the accident was caused by the boy’s negli- 
gence and not by any negligence of the company. Trout vs. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 84 Atlantic, 967. 











